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American Character and the Coming Elections 


By MAX LERNER 


PRING in America is like spring anywhere else, only more 

expensive. In the cities the shopgirls and stenographers walk in 

the glory of their new finery in the sunshine at their lunch-hour. 

On college campuses the students are lying on the lawns in the 
sun, with books open but probably unread. And the baseball parks and 
the racing tracks are crowded with ‘fans’. For more than anything 
else, spring in America means the opening of the baseball season. Even 
the inmates of American prisons have been restless recently and have 
been taking part in riots, I suppose to get out of doors. 

In American life there is the eternal recurrence not only of spring 
and baseball but—every four years—of that heady and exciting national 
pastime, a presidential election campaign. Judging from the men who 
write the editorials and columns on the campaign, no American seem- 
ingly can resist the temptation of talking about it with the imagery of 
a horse-race. Yet I can report to you that we are taking this campaign 
much more seriously than we are sometimes credited with doing. That 
leads me to the theme of some recent writings in America on the Ameri- 
can character. The book that has had the greatest impact is one by 
David Riesman, a young professor of the social sciences at the University 
of Chicago, called The Lonely Crowd, with the sub-title ‘A Study of 
the Changing American Character ’. 

Riesman’s theme is the somewhat frightening one of the drift towards 
conformity in American life~His two great masters are Alexis de 
Tocqueville, the French traveller in America who wrote about American 
democracy a century ago—and who is undergoing a very considerable 
revival among American social thinkers; and Thorstein Veblen, a son 
of Norwegian immigrant parents, who wrote a dozen great, savagely 
ironic books a half-century ago. Veblen talked of the ‘ pecuniary emula- 
tion’, as he called it, by which the mass of Americans sought to imitate 
the ways and values of the rich and powerful * leisure class ’. De ae 
ville had several great chapters on the ‘tyranny of the majority’ 
America, in which he had a premonition of the emergence of the fee 
standardised personality. These seeds of thought have borne fruit in 


recent American writing. (I should like to say in passing that not all 
American writing is made up of mystery-shockers or costume novels 
about the Old South. There are a few signs of a coming renaissance of 
social thinking among the younger group of men, for whom John Dewey 
and Charles Beard and Veblen and men like Justices Holmes and 
Brandeis are great names, but who are not overpowered by them; for 
whom Marx is neither idol nor devil but one social thinker among many.) 

Riesman says that the American lives in crowds and yet is lonely— 
in fact, that the more he senses his own aloneness the more it frightens 
him, and the more he clings to crowd patterns of thinking and values. 
In nineteenth-century America, he says, men steered by the moral guides 
which they got early in their life from their parents and their culture, 
which they ‘ internalised ’. They made these codes part of themselves. 
These Americans he calls ‘inner-directed’, but today he sees them in 
the minority. Most Americans he calls ‘ other-directed’; that is to say 
they are sensitive to the expectations and judgment of others, they have 
no guides of their own. To use some of Riesman’s own colourful 
phrases, the ‘ glad-handers’, the ‘inside dopesters’, the boys with a 
‘popularity kit’—their question is always not ‘what is right?’ but 
‘what will people think of me?’ Let us note, this is not one of the usual 
attacks on standardisation. Riesman does not say that Americans are 
all printed alike, as by some giant stamping machine. It is rather that 
they try to live by mirrors, using others as a mirror in which they try, 
to find their own accepted image. ‘If the other-directed people’, says 
Riesman at the end of his book, ‘ should discover how much needless 
work they do, discover that their own thoughts and their own lives are 
quite as interesting as other people’s, that indeed they no more assuage 
their loneliness. in a crowd of fears than one can assuage one’s thirst by 
drinking sea-water, then we might expect them to become more attentive 
to their own feelings and aspirations ’. 

As Riesman recognises, the usual picture of the American as a 
herd-man is not just to him. Each American still thinks of himself 
as unique. Let us say he reads the advertisements that try to lure him 
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or stampede him, and he discounts them. But—and this is what is 
important—he thinks that all the others do believe the advertisements; 
and this mistake, multiplied, gives the cumulative impression that the 
advertisements are believed, or that best-sellers really are good. 

I am glad to say, coming back to the presidential campaign, that 
these pictures that I am using as illustration of the conforming Ameri- 
can have to be shifted when you consider how Americans are behaving 
in the campaign. The Democrats cannot count on the so-called Great 
Coalition of minority and labour groups which supported the New Deal 
and Fair Deal. Given the recent primary contests, Taft evidently 
cannot count on a victory at the Convention merely because he started 
early to roll up a big delegate-support. And, for that matter, sup- 
porters of General Eisenhower are finding that they cannot count on 
the kind of bandwagon appeal of the glamorous hero which Willkie 
used to capture the nomination in 1940 as against the machine bosses. 


Unpredictable Campaign 

The fact is that, at this point in the campaign, no one in either party 
can count on anything. The American people are not today easily 
capturable, either by the isolationists or the die-hards or by the Eisen- 
hower hero-image, or by the Fair Deal. That may be why the candidates 
thus far—always with the exception of the explicit Taft—are saying 
so little. Mainly they are attacking safe targets. Someone said the other 
day that, of the Democratic candidates, Senator Kerr is running against 
Herbert Hoover, Senator MacMahon is running against Stalin, Senator 
Kefauver is running against sin, and Vice-President Barkley (who is 
over seventy) is running against time..One may add of the Republicans, 
that Taft is running against the plain facts of American world-power 
and the facts of history, and Eisenhower is running against his years as 
a general and against the American two-party system. But what interests 
me most now is not the campaign itself but the proof it offers that the 
American is not as ‘ other-directed’, as herd-like, as Riesman’s picture 
and some others would have us believe. He is still uncapturable and 
unaccountable. ao 

The facts of the class-system in America are, to be sure, producing 
a new class-type. We have long discussed the middle-class character of 
the American personality, but now a book has appeared called White 
Collar by C. Wright Mills, a young sociology professor at Columbia, 
which draws an almost merciless picture of the so-called ‘ new middle 
classes ’. He is talking of the store clerks and bank clerks, the steno- 
graphers and office-help, the corporation bureaucrats and government 
bureaucrats, the remaining farmers in a dwindling farm population, the 
little merchants and shop-keepers, and the doctors and lawyers and 
dentists and nurses and teachers, the talent-professions, the small- 
business men. These classes alone are growing in numbers while the 
machines are doing more and more what workers formerly did, and 
while the American class system that used to be an open class system 
is growing rigid at the top and the bottom—but not in the middle. 

What do these new middle classes.do, then, to the American national 
character? According to Professor Mills they are bringing in a new 
American, they are turning the American into an insecure man, stripped 
from his land and even from his former belief in what we used to call 
the gospel of work, concerned mainly with his position in the hierarchy 
of social esteem. Mills regards these white-collar middle classes as 
frightened people caught in what he calls the ‘ status panic’. They have 
a panicky feeling about whether they will be able to maintain their 
status of respectability; they are tied between the big corporations, the 
big chains, the big trade unions, the big government. 

Obviously this picture reinforces the picture of the American national 
character by Riesman. I have said that the behaviour of the American 
in presidential elections does not bear it out; yet one thing is happening 
in America that does bear it out. I refer to the loyalty hunt—the seeking 
out of so-called disloyal people, their ousting from posts in government 
and teaching, in Hollywood and in the entertainment world of radio 
and television. This loyalty hunt, perhaps rot as intense now as it has 
been at times in the past two years—things are lightening up—depends 
for its success on the passivity of most Americans in the face of a small 
and determined group which is riding hard on maverick ideas. All 
that I am concerned with here is to point out that what Riesman and 
Mills say about the American character may account for the extent 
to which the drive against civil liberties has gone. It is not the majority 
of the Americans who are actively engaged in the loyalty hunt. Yet 
here 1s what is happening, as I hinted when I referred-to how Ameri- 
cans behaved about advertisements: each person may have his own 
doubts and scepticisms about the loyalty hunt, yet he may believe that 
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- everyone else is in on it. His panic about his status prevents him from 


actively challenging what Riesman calls the ‘ veto-groups ’ in American 
life, that is the groups which are out to nail down conformism. 

Yet, having said this, I must add a note of optimism about the 
essential stability of the American character. Those who talk of vast 
hysterias that are sweeping over the American mind sometimes indulge 
in a rather exaggerated image. The classic instance of hysteria is in 
Germany which, under Hitler’s domination, was among the people 
whose middle class had .seen its basis of living destroyed. In America 
the middle class is far from destroyed. Actually it has grown, as I 
have said, in scope and numbers, until the larger part of American 
society has become middle-class society with a middle-class outlook. 
It is impressive to a student to see how the kind of campaign waged 
in Congress and the newspapers on the issue of the President’s seizure 
of the steel mills has left the American people as a whole relatively 
untouched. If you get away from the politicians and the editors, and 
talk to the deeper observers of American life, you will find them saying 
that the tempest about President Truman’s so-called dictatorship is 
mainly in Congress and the press—it is restricted to that; and that most 
Americans, including the workers and the middle class, watch it with a 
kind of intelligent indifference. It was this kind of-insight into. the 
American mind which made the late Raymond Clapper—a good jour- 
nalist who reflected the outlook of the middle class—say shrewdly that 
we must never overestimate the knowledge of the American people but 
we must never underestimate the intelligence of the American people. 

This intelligent indifference has been further explored in a recent 
witty book by W. H. Whyte, Junior, one of the editors of Fortune 
magazine, and his book is called Is Anybody Listening? It is made up 
of articles that appeared originally in Fortune—a striking series of 
articles to appear in that magazine, when you reflect that they are a 
devastating attack on the language which American business uses in trying 
to sell the free enterprise system to the large majority. of Americans. 
Whyte has a field day in describing the clichés and stereotypes into which 
American business-men fall when they deliver speeches or write adver- 
tising copy for their products. Yet here, too, there is an ominous note 
on the drive toward social conformism, especially in a witty chapter on 
the ‘ corporation wife’, in which the author describes the heavy burden 
of anxiety among both husband and wife in the circles of the corporate 
bureaucracy—anxieties about the exact code of behaviour which the 
wife must follow in entertaining the boss’s wife, and the limits of 
tolerance that are drawn around what she may or may not be heard 
saying, or even what she may or may not be seen reading. As an ironic 
picture this has elements of exaggetation, yet the wide response to these 
articles of the business community itself shows that the portrait is 
recognised as essentially true. 

If the American class system shows some of these signs of becoming 
rigid in conformity, what then keeps it going as successfully as it does? 
Why has there been so little class violence, so little class struggle, in 
recent American history? Why have Americans, with all the changes 
they have made in their social system, still stuck essentially to the 
outlines of it? None of the social thinkers whom I have discussed have 
given an adequate answer to this key question. It is in a sense the big 
paradox of the American character. Americans have a passion for 
equality, but they are faced by the prospect of immense concentrations 
of power which make equality very difficult; and yet they have a body 
of folk belief in which they still cling to an acceptance basically of their 
social system. What makes them hold on to these folk beliefs? 


Double Answer 

I suggest that there is a double answer to this paradox. One is the 
fact that the American has not lost hope. Even the worker whose life 
has not fulfilled his early dreams of promotion and advancement and 


who has come to resign himself pretty much to his own failure, but - 


who still dreams that his son will have a better job than he, will live 
better, will get a better education.. The second part of the answer is 
that Americans are finding in the world of living standards and con- 
sumption a degree of expressiveness which they once found on the 
land and in their work, and which has been stripped from them in 


those areas. And may I add that they find expressiveness also in the — 


popular culture of baseball and sports, entertainment on the radio, and 
now especially of television? I do not think that the social effects of 
television, in giving a new cohesion to American society, could possibly 


be overestimated. This, may I say, is the new mobility, and while — 


some of us may be tempted to smile at its naive quality, it would be 
a mistake to be too condescending about it—Third- Programme 
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Kashmir: Land of Indecision 


’ By LORD BIRDWOOD 


HE Kashmir controversy is now 

in its fifth year, and those who 

have followed it are probdbly 

weary of the monotony of the 
whole affair. But I think the occasion of 
the final report of Dr. Graham—the 
Security Council’s negotiator—does mark 
the end of a phase, and gives us an oppor- 
tunity to take a bird’s-eye view of this 
most unusual and unyielding of inter- 
national problems. It has particular signi- 
ficance for us because it undoubtedly 
undermines harmony within the British 
Commonwealth. There is certainly no 
precedent in our history for a situation in 
which two members of the Commonwealth 
have glared at each other for four years 
in an advanced stage of preparation for 
open war. 

I ask you to think of a country the size 
of France with 4,000,000 inhabitants; a 
Switzerland in the east, of massive moun- 
tain systems, bare and forbidding, yet 
throwing out that most dazzling of all 
mountain peaks, Nanga Parbat. You have 
to imagine great-stretches of fir forests on 


The Nanga Parbat range in the Pakistani-occupied territory of Kashmir. 
Left: boats on the Jhelum River at Srinagar, the state capital, in the Indian- 
occupied area 


steep hillsides pierced by rivers—the Indus, the Jhelum, the Chenab— 
as they fight their way through to the plains of Pakistan. In such a 
country the distances are long and there are no roads, so that whole 
communities live lost in isolation. We are apt to think of this land 
as just a problem of 4,000,000 Mohammedans ruled by a small 
Hindu oligarchy, because that is the way it is always presented to 
us. Yet, in fact, there is no sense there whatsover of one country, 
Kashmir, belonging to one people, the Kashmiris. Those who have 
anxiously watched this five-year-long battle of words feel exasperation 
and despair at the insistence of both Pakistan and India to treat 
Kashmir—which is just a geographical expression—as one political 
whole. I will pick out only the main population groups to illustrate 
what I mean. Over in the east, in Ladakh, are 40,000 Buddhists 
living in a country equal in size to Austria. In the south are 380,000 
tough Mohammedans—they used to provide some of the finest fighters 
in the Indian Army. In the south-east, in Jammu Province, until 
1947 at least, the population was almost equally divided as between 
Mohammedans and Hindus; while in the centre, in that rich fertile 
Jhelum valley, live 1,800,000 people; nearly all Mohammedans but 
with nothing in common—except religion—with their rugged brethren 
to the south. It is this community, a community of soft, friendly people 
of little stamina, who are the true Kashmiris. Sir Zafrullah Khan, in 
presenting the Pakistan case to the Security Council last year, said of 
them ‘one soldier armed with no more than a bayonet could drive 
4,000 Kashmiris in whatever direction he desired ’. 

Of past history, I say only this: that in 1846 the British Government 
awarded Kashmir, a Mohammedan country, to a Hindu Rajah of 
Jammu, in return for the help he gave them in a battle. It was an 
award of doubtful wisdom and integrity, and so we, the British, have 
something more thana sentimental interest in the. present situation 
which in no small measure derives from that award. To jump to that 
critical year of 1947: the two Dominions, India and Pakistan, were 
being formed. The princes of India had been asked to sign instru- 
ments of Accession, to one or other of them. On the great day of 
partition, August 15,-most of them had signed. Kashmir, however, 
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had lingered on in rather futile but not ufnatural indecision. She was 
still lingering in October, when wild tribesmen from their hide-outs 
near the Afghan Frontier poured across Pakistan into Kashmir with 
all the fanaticism of a holy war, to liberate their brethren from what 
they regarded as a Hindu tyranny. In fact, they slaughtered Hindus 
and Mohammedans indiscriminately, and once their first inspiration 
of holiness had died down, there was left only the less lofty motive 
of loot. They drifted back to their wild hills in 1948, their adventure 
for Pakistan, from the point of the effect on public opinion, having 
proved nothing less than a disaster. Their one achievement, in fact, 
was to make up the Maharajah’s mind for him. He hurriedly acceded 
Kashmir to India and Indian troops flew in just in time to beat the 
tribesmen in a race for Srinagar. 


Sheikh Abdullah 

I think I should here introduce Sheikh Abdullah, a rather contro- 
versial character. He is the present Prime Minister of the portion of 
Kashmir held by India. Abdullah’s father was a humble Mohammedan 
weaver of Srinagar, the state capital. Abdullah himself took a degree 
at Aligarh University in India and was obviously cut out for a 
political career. For years he fought the Maharajah’s Government on 
behalf of the servile Kashmiris. Simultaneously he was making a name 
for himself in India as President of the All-India States Peoples’ Con- 
ference, work which threw him into close contact with the Indian Con- 
gress, and in particular with Pandit Nehru, himself a Kashmiri 
Brahman. His whole background is therefore one of close sympathies 
with the Indian Congress, with nationalism, and left-wing socialism; 
and he was thus, Mohammedan or not, always quite impervious to the 
appeal of the great Mohammedan organisation, the Moslem League. 
- In September 1947, Abdullah was in prison. But the pressure of 
events was too much for the Maharajah and Abdullah was released, and 
ever since he has dominated his portion of Kashmir as its Prime 
Minister. 

With this background Abdullah accepted the general principle of 
Kashmir’s accession to India, subject to authorisation by a plebiscite. 
He is known to be in constant touch with the Indian Government and 
this is perhaps a rather dubious position for a Prime Minister of a 
country which is supposed to be deciding its future by a popular vote. 
The fact is that no one knows quite what game Abdullah’s playing, and 
indeed his latest speeches indicate that perhaps he is after higher stakes 
and an independent Kashmir of his own. He is a man of aggressive 
self-confidence and his enemies call him a political opportunist. He 
manipulates a state broadcasting system to great effect; he introduces 
popular land reforms depriving landlords without compensation; and 
the Pakistani tribal invasion gave him more votes than all the oratory 
he could command in India. 

To go back to the dispute. In 1948 there followed that very critical 
period when Pakistan’s regular army gradually came to be deployed 
behind the tribesmen. These tribesmen had now been joined by a 
Kashmiri ‘ resistance’ movement, known as ‘Azad Kashmir’, most 
of them old army men. Today, therefore, not ‘only do the armies of 
India and Pakistan face each other on a cease-fire line, but on the 
Indian side there is also a large home-guard and units of Kashmir’s 
own army, while on the Pakistan side are the Azad Kashmir forces. 
So there is civil war in suspense between the people of Kashmir them- 
selves, as well as the more sinister situation between Pakistan and India. 

- India justifies her military support of Abdullah because she contends 
that Pakistan committed aggression by bringing her army in behind 
the invading tribesmen. The basis of the Indian case lies in fact on a 
legal act of accession by the Maharajah of Kashmir, and an illegal act 
of aggression by Pakistan. 

Why did Pakistan bring her army into Kashmir? The circum- 
stances were that by February 1948, Pakistan, a new nation in a 
highly emotional condition and heavily charged with nationalism, 
found herself confronted with India’s regular army posted for 
several hundred miles not only up in Kashmir, but also along their 
mutual Punjab frontier to the south. I do not for a moment suggest that 


India intended to attack Pakistan. But I do feel that at that stage 


Pakistan was not to know it. Secondly, if India had lapped up the 
last corner of Kashmir soil, Pakistan could well expect thousands of 
refugees to pour over the Kashmir border and swell the millions which 
were already the despair of her administration. Those were the reasons, 
but the trouble arose when Pakistan failed to acknowledge that she 
was using her regular army until the autumn of 1948. Had she made 
a frank admission of doing so at the time and clearly stated the reasons, 
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I cannot help thinking that the subsequent negotiations would have | 


been much smoother. 
As it was, throughout 1948, the most curious of all wars was fought, 


with both India and Pakistan hitting at each other on Kashmir soil, 


yet scrupulously avoiding any incident which might be interpreted as 
a direct attack on the territory of the other. India appealed to the United 
Nations and both countries welcomed a United Nations Commission 


in August 1948. A cease-fire took effect on January 1, 1949, and the - 


Commission started the search for agreement. I will not inflict on you 
the details of the trail of fruitless negotiations that followed. The Com- 
mission failed, General McNaughton failed, Sir Owen Dixon failed, the 
Commonwealth Prime Ministers failed; and I-think we can sum up 
the total of all this sincere but unsuccessful diplomacy in the following 
terms. The United Nations Commission left behind two resolutions 
which ever since have been the basis of all subsequent negotiation. 
Both Iridia and Pakistan accepted those resolutions and a plan emerged 
by which they agreed to withdraw their armies from Kashmir during 
a truce stage. An administrator would then arrive and a plebiscite 
would be held, by which the people themselves could decide with which 
country they wished to link their future. That was the plan to which 
India and Pakistan both agreed; but when we came to carry it out, 
with the best will in the world, there seemed to be no means of over- 
coming India’s desire to keep 21,000 troops in Kashmir with a state 
militia of 6,000, against a force of only 4,000 Azad Kashmir irregulars. 
That was Dr. Graham’s worst headache—the numbers to be left behind 
during the plebiscite. What were the powers of an administrator over 
those troops left behind? What was the meaning of the words ‘ their 
final disposal’? Did that mean disbandment or merely tucking them 
away into barracks? You see immediately the kind of legal labyrinth 
into which we were led. ; : 

You do not require a regular army in a country to hold a plebiscite; 
indeed in that valley, with an army on his doorstep, the Kashmiri 
becomes a hypnotised rabbit, so that India’s desire to keep 21,000 troops 


in Kashmir during the plebiscite must be as an insurance against another | 


act of aggression by Pakistan. I find it difficult myself to believe that 
Pakistan would really risk the censure of the civilised world in a kind 
of double-cross, and my personal feeling is that India has not helped 
the situation by refusing to accept the international guarantees put for- 
ward to preserve the peace in Kashmir during a plebiscite. Dr. Graham 
tells us that the Indian Government would consent to reduce these 
troops at the end of the first stage—the truce stage—if the conditions 
were then favourable. But we do not yet know what India means by 
“favourable conditions ’, and until we do I doubt if we can get further. 
I fear myself that Dr. Graham has based his findings on hypothetical 
optimism. 

So what is going to happen? Are we up against a stalemate? 
Curiously enough, it is just possible that a stalemate may ‘provide the 
solution: unsatisfactory, and leaving behind much frustration’ driven 
inwards. We would like to believe that a Kashmiri settlement of, for, 
and by Kashmiris, with direct negotiation between Abdullah and the 
Kashmir resistance, the Azad leaders, could provide a way out. Un- 
fortunately there is little hope of such logic prevailing while Abdullah 
talks of ‘freeing his brethren bound in chains’ on the Pakistan side: 
and so a stalemate of the status quo, with time proving a poor sort of 
healer, may provide the answer. 

One final reflection. Watch those Buddhists in Ladakh. They have 
said that in certain conditions they would throw in their fortunes with 
neither Pakistan nor India, but with Tibet. The hand of China now 
stretches across Tibet, across the roof of the world to the Indian 
frontiers. I leave the rest to your imagination.—Home Service 


As the successive volumes of the Oxford Junior Encyclopaedia are pub- 
lished it becomes increasingly clear that the project has been planned with 
skill and is being executed with care. The latest volume to appear, Farming 
and Fisheries (Oxford, 30s.), is a compendium of well-printed and, in the 
main, well illustrated information on the sources of our food and clothing. 
Presumably all school libraries are acquiring the. volumes as they come out; 
it is certainly the best reference book for young people now available and 
it would not be difficult to make out a case for its being the best for their 
parents as well. Two criticisms may be made. An encyclopaedia is by 
nature more concerned with the past than it is with the problematic 
future. Nevertheless, the volume under review would have been the better 
for an awareness of the difficulties of feeding an increasing world population. 
The second criticism is for the full page coloured illustrations. Some are 
delightful but in every volume so far there have been at least two to 
question out of the eight provided. An oil painting of a herbaceous border, 
for example, might have given way to something of greater consequence. 
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Deadlock in Durban 


By JULIAN DUGUID 


NE sultry afternoon, I walked along the front at Durban. On 

my left was a forest of hotels, which might have been 

Eastbourne or Torquay. On my right was the Indian Ocean, 

y its surf noisier than the traffic, with shark-nets out in the bay, 

and a clear landless run of 5,000 miles to Australia. The splendid 

double carriage-drive was dotted at intervals with Zulus, who wanted 

to take me in their rickshas. They were beautifully muscled men, bare- 

footed, with enormous head-dresses with horns and feathers and 

porcupine quills, and a fantastic gaudy semi-circle of coloured electric 

light bulbs. They: grinned in a friendly way, but I was not going far. 

I had just completed my interviews with the leading groups in Durban, 

and I wanted to think them over. To me, there is nothing more soothing 
than a fine collection of wild creatures. So I came to the snake park. 


In the Snake Park 


The snake park in Durban is smaller than the more famous one in 
Port Elizabeth. A shallow moat surrounds it, in which there are floating 
water-lilies. There is a deadly peace about it, a kind of primeval charm. 
As one gazes i the central pit, it is easy to believe it empty. 
There was a bush not far from my face and, suddenly, I saw that it was 
crowded with patiently waiting snakes. Not one or two, but dozens. The 
skins of their backs were identical with the dull wood of the branches, 
even to small raised patches. Yet their throats and necks were beautiful. 
They looked like pure bright flowers; which was, indeed, their function. 
They were bait for inquisitive birds. I glanced at the moat beneath me. 
Here, too, was hidden poison. From under the pads of the water-lilies 
a forked tongue shot out. A long pale-yellow Cape cobra, its expandable 
hood deflated, went swimming on top of the water in lovely sinuous 
ripples. Then I sat on a bench near the mambas’ cage and remembered 
what I had heard in those frank and disturbing interviews. 

Natal, of which Durban is the largest city, started off as a British 
colony: it is still mainly English-speaking. It has a long, hot, coastal 
strip which is steamy enough for sugar growing; and that is where the 
trouble started. By the year 1860, Natal was in danger of failure. The 
Zaulus, who lived in the interior, were not satisfactory as labour. They 
had a proud fighting tradition which did not consider agriculture to be 
a suitable job for men. So the colonists, in desperation, applied to 
India for coolies. It is a sign of the contempt and race hatred with 
which whites regard Indians in Durban that they are still referred to 
as coolies. These Indian agricultural labourers are now a part of Natal. 
They were brought in ‘under contract and allowed to remain if they 
wished. At first, they were mostly Hindus, but later they were joined 
by many families of Gujerati Muslims. They have increased to 300,000; 
and, in Durban, they outnumber the white men. They. no longer work 
much in the cane fields. They are market-gardeners, small traders and 
shop-keepers; and, while a few are enormously wealthy, some seventy 
per cent. of them are living either at or below the hunger level. The 
position is further complicated by the presence inside the city of an 
equal number of Africans, who also exist in great poverty. 

I want to be fair to all parties in this tragic and dangerous quarrel. 
The whites dislike the Indians for social and economic reasons. They 
refuse to have them for neighbours, and they are afraid of their com- 
petition. I saw the grounds for this fear in the flash of a single incident. 
A rich Indian shop-keeper was talking to me about politics, of how they 
link up with business. He said: ‘ They know they can’t compete with 
us, and I’ll show you why’. He drew from his pocket a small 
undistinguished-looking knick-knack he had bought in an English store. 
His plump little hands turned it over. His shrewd eyes examined it. 
And then he sketched the alterations by which it would snare a 
customer. They were not very much in themselves; but 1,000 years 
of trading in an oriental bazaar had gone to his genius for showmanship. 
Catchpenny, perhaps, but the pennies it would catch were those of his 
European rivals. And they were in charge in Natal. 

I went to see a leading South African, a man of English parentage. 
He received me in a sumptuous office, sent for two cups of tea, and 
sat me down in a chair. He talked for an hour and a half, in the 


knowledge that what he said might be used for publication. It was not 
the speech of a person who is trying for a reasonable solution to an 
admittedly difficult problem. It was that of a man in power, who 
intends to remain in power, whatever the means employed and whatever 
the outside criticism. Very soon it began to be evident that he had a 
deep terror of Indians. He feared that, if given the chance, they would 
overrun Natal. He quoted the case of Kenya, where they have swallowed 
so much of the trade, and where a house may lose its value if an Indian 
moves in next door. He believed that India herself has plans for a 
colonial empire, which would start on the east coast of Africa and then 
spread out across the continent. It seemed to him obvious that a country 
with so many millions would find an outlet if it could. When I asked 
him what were his remedies, he replied that Indians must go back. 
They were not wanted in South Africa. It would cost a lot, it was true 5 
but he would willingly submit to the English scale of income-tax in 
order to bring it about. He was sick and tired of Indians, and the 
sooner they went the better. 

I found much of this wishful thinking, not only in Natal but through 
the country. I put it down to the fact that, until the last few decades, 
it was possible to retreat from a problem by simply packing one’s ox- 
wagon. A shoe pinched, a bureaucrat was unpleasant? Throw off the 
shoe, retreat from authority. There was always another horizon. 
Physically, they can do it no longer; but the mental habit remains. 
Of course, everyone knows in South Africa that the Indians are fixtures 
in the country. Ninety per cent of them were born here: it is the only 
home they know.~Ihey hold the uncomfortable knowledge that without 
their labour in the cane fields Natal would not have grown prosperous. 
For a long time they were patient, but then their attitude hardened. 
Despairing of local fair treatment, they asked India to air their griev- 
ances before the United Nations. It was a move that will never be for- 
given them; and the man I was speaking to burst out against the ‘ black 
banana states of Central America, who presumed to teach white men 
how to govern’. He added with quiet ferocity: ‘Some people will tell 
you that, because an Indian looks like a human being, he should be 
treated like one’. : 

In all my travels round the world, I have never heard such an utter- 
ance from the mouth of a responsible man. It was spoken with passionate 
emotion. It sounds so hard to believe that I have hesitated whether to 
repeat it. Yet it does express the disgust of a number of whites towards 
Indians in Natal; and it also bears out the regulations by which Indians 
are ‘kept in their place’. It explains why, in the early stages of the 
race riots of 1949, the whites stood by and laughed while the Africans 
beat up the Indians in the streets of Durban itself. 


Natal and the Indians 

It would be unjust not to mention here that Natal does spend money 
on the Indians. Every penny of it is grudged; but there are some 
schools and hospitals. Many Indians have been housed on council 
estates at sub-economic rents, even if the majority still live in con- 
ditions of terrible squalor. Nor do all white men hate the Indians. A 
few, a very few, are sympathetic. The Institute of Race Relations 
does grand work in this field. Maurice Webb, its leader in Natal, intro- 
duced me to many Indians; and he told me a story which illustrates 
the hot climate of feeling. He keeps open house on Sundays and he 
asked a white girl to his party. He wanted to see what would happen. 
When she left, she said: ‘I enjoyed myself very much; but if you had 
told me beforehand that I was going to meet Indians I should have 
felt as if you were insulting me. I certainly shouldn’t have come’. 

Of all the dark people in South Africa the Indian alone has no vote. 
He pays normal rates and taxes, but he is not represented in parliament 
or on the city council. It is true that he was offered a franchise of the 
kind that is given to Africans, but he turned it down with contempt. 
He may have been foolish to do so. He might have been wiser to 
accept and ignore his injured pride. He argued that if India and 
Pakistan were worthy of a seat in the Commonwealth, then he was 

(continued on page 788) 
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Stately Homes_ 


HE ‘stately homes season’, as some of our contemporaries ex- 

press it, has now opened. Holidaymakers and others with 

leisure have the opportunity of visiting 160 or more houses 

and estates of historical or artistic interest. They can, for 
example, take a look at Kelmscott Manor in Oxfordshire, the Tudor 
house where William Morris lived and worked: it has been described 
by Mr. Betjeman in a broadcast talk which he gave recently in a 
new series. Those with a penchant for past heroes may undertake 
the journey to Hinchinbrooke in Huntingdonshire where the ancestors 
of Oliver Cromwell once dwelt and where there is at present a Crom- 
well museum. Or they may go to Blenheim Palace, built by a grateful 
nation for the first Duke of Marlborough, though he did not survive 
to see its completion. In Derbyshire they can choose between Chats- 
worth, Haddon Hall and Kedleston Hall, the last a recent addition to 
the list. Indeed it is a symptom of our changing times that the house 
where the first Lord Curzon of Kedleston used to hold sway is now 
accessible to the many. 

It is to be feared, however, that the many are not as much concerned 
with art and history as some people feel they should be. Mr. John Gore, 
who has visited several of these homes, has written that the parties tend 
to lose interest in the disquisitions of their guides and to reflect more 
on the domestic problems of their owners—how they arrange the flowers 
and how they keep the place clean. If that is so, it adds weight to the 
argument of the Gowers Committee that it is desirable that the stately 
homes continue to be lived in, preferably by the owners. But of course 
even at a charge of 2s. 6d. a head (without tea), which seems to be the 
usual price this season, the owners are not finding it easy. The tempta- 
tion to get out at the first opportunity must be strong. Sometimes a 
sense of pride keeps them there. In many cases the National Trust does 
what it can to help. But it must be remembered that even if it is. forti- 
fied by several acts of parliament and gratifying observations from 
persons in authority, the Trust is an independent body, relying on sub- 
scriptions and endowments and with not as many members as it would 
like to have. The Government found itself unable to accept the recom- 
mendations of the Gowers Committee whereby, on certain conditions, 
owners should be exempted from taxation, and no final solution has yet 
been found to the problem of preserving this part of our national 
heritage. 

Yet few people will deny that the heritage, is worth preserving. 
Nations without a sense of history tend to perish, while even nations 
which have undergone revolutions (including our own in the seventeenth 
century) have in the end, in one way or another, reverted to a pride 
in their past and regretted the vandalism that destroyed its landmarks. 
The question whether the great houses and estates that are now more 
and more coming into the public view should be lived in or merely 
preserved as museums is more controversial. One is conscious not only 
that many of the visitors prefer to see them lived in, but also that those 
historic homes on the mainland of Europe which have been transformed 
into museums often seem dismal and decayed. The very word 
“museum ’ is wont to conjure up a sense of deadness and thereby to 
provoke a resistance, especially in the young. Maybe in the end it 
will have to come to that, if democracy marches on: a land honey- 
combed with museums that no one ever visits. Meanwhile, let us spare 
half-a-crown for the stately homes of England. 


What They Are Saying . 


Happy communist birthdays 


THREE ANNIVERSARIES CELEBRATED in the communist world last week 
were the occasions of a vast spate of propaganda: the anniversary of 
the defeat of Nazi Germany; Bolshevik Press Day and Soviet Radio Day. 

As usual, the credit for the defeat of Germany was assigned entirely 
to the Soviet Union, and broadcasts from the satellite countries linked 


the victory of May 8 with eulogies of, and expressions of devotion to, the 


Soviet Army for the ‘liberation’ of their countries. A typical example 
of Moscow comment came in a broadcast quoting Izvestia: 

The blood of millions of vietims of the last war hardly had a chance 
to dry before the Anglo-American imperialists began to think about 
a new war. . . .*However, it is not easy to deceive nations which have 
learned the lessons of history. The common folk of all countries are 
rallying round a powerful camp: of peace partisans. 


A typical example of satellite comment came from Rumania, which 


—ironically enough—silently celebrated on May 10 the seventy-fifth ~ 


anniversary of the proclamation of its independence, of which, seven 
years ago, it was reliewed by Soviet ‘liberation’. Thus Scanteia was 
quoted as saying: 

The liberation of our country from the Hitlerite yoke by the Soviet 
army and the historic victory of the Soviet Union was the decisive 
factor in our winning genuine and real national independence. 

The ‘day of liberation’ was celebrated in numerous broadcasts from 
the Soviet zone of Germany as an occasion for deep gratitude towards 
the Soviet Union. An article by Prime Minister Grotewohl in Tribuene 
was quoted, in which he said that should the west German ‘ patriotic 
resistance movement’ prove unable to prevent ‘the establishment of 
a west German mercenary army of U.S. imperialism and the General 
War Agreement’, national responsibility would make it incumbent 
on the German Democratic Republic to ‘ organise the armed defence 
of our homeland ’. He added: 

It will be the great task of the armed forces of the Republic to 
preserve, consolidate and protect the legacy of May 8, 1945, the 
victory of peace over war. : 

A few days earlier President Pieck had made a similar threatening 
statement about ‘organising the defence of our homeland’. At the 
same time, alarms were sounded about General Ridgway’s appoint- 


ment. A Leipzig broadcast described it as ‘a provocation against the. 


whole world ’, clearly foreshadowing the ‘ terrible war’ to be unleashed 
in Europe. 

It is a frightful thought for us that Adenauer might force us into a 
fratricidal war. . . . The important thing now is to chase Adenauer to 
the devil so that we can enjoy peace and unity. 

On Bolshevik Press Day (the fortieth anniversary of the first publica- 
tion of Pravda), eulogies were poured out to Pravda as the torch-bearer 
of ‘truth’. Budapest radio, quoting the communist Szabad Nep, 
commented : 

Today the attention of the entire world press is focused on Pravda. 
Not even the enemies of communism dare to deny that Pravda is the 
most influential paper in the world of journalism. . . . Forty years ago 
a press of a new kind came into being . . . Pravda means truth. Since 
its inception forty years ago, the Soviet press has served the truth. 
On the occasion of Soviet Radio Day, Pravda (the organ of ‘ truth’) 

paid tribute to Moscow radio as ‘the voice of truth’. In common 
with numerous Soviet broadcasts, it listed a string of Soviet inventions 
in the radio field: 

Our country is the birthplace of radio-location, radio navigation, 
television, radio acoustics and the use of high frequencies in industry. 

In 1922, according to one Moscow commentator, Bonch-Bruyevich 
established ‘the first powerful radio broadcasting station in the world’, 
which was followed ‘ considerably later’ by stations in western Europe. 
A further string of radio inventions and developments were then 
assigned to him. Other Soviet broadcasts took various districts of the 
U.S.S.R. to task for shortcomings in the field of radio: there were not 
enough spare parts, valves and radio equipment, in some places; on some 
collective farms radio points were unused for want of loudspeakers. 
Then, in the Ukraine, radio programmes contained too few articles 
on Marxist-Leninist theory and too little propaganda on Soviet achieve- 
ments. : 

In particular, it must be emphasised that the Ukrainian people are 
bound to the Bolshevik Party, Stalin and the Russian people for all their 
economic and cultural achievements. ; 
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fed’ Vou Weare That? 


THE CRICKET SEASON 


‘ THROUGHOUT THE PAST WINTER months’, said A. E. R. GILLIGAN in a 
Light Programme talk, ‘many speeches at cricket functions have been 
made deploring the present-day slow scoring, which has resulted in 
many drawn games, and a consequent serious drop in the attendances 
at our county matches. Many of our counties are in low water with 
their financial losses, and unless progressive steps are taken to draw the 
public, an extremely precarious position faces them. I must confess that 
my sympathy lies entirely with the public who pay their money at the 
gate, and are greeted with a tortoise-like rate of scoring which is abso- 
lutely sickening. How often has one heard disgruntled spectators leaving 
the ground—often before the close of 
play—saying: “ Well, if that’s the 
best they can do, we’re not crossing 
the road again to come and watch 
them ”. What is, therefore, the root of 
all the trouble, and on whom do you 
lay the blame? a 

“Is it the batsmen who are the 
culprits, playing defensively from the 
word “ go”, or the bowlers, pitching 
the ball just short of a length with 
defensive field placing? No, I will not 
lay the full blame on the players. The 
chief cause of the trouble lies in the 
preparation of the wickets, which to 
my mind are far too easy paced. So let 
us have faster and more natural 
pitches and I am absolutely certain 
that this will change the whole outlook 
on county cricket, which surely needs 
a severe shaking-up today. Grounds- 
men must be instructed to prepare the 
fastest wickets they can, and with this, 
we shall see a much needed encourage- 
ment to the bowlers to attack from 
the first ball sent down, and to the 
batsmen to employ a larger variety of 
strokes which will lead automatically 
to an increased hourly rate of scoring. 
I hope county captains will aim at a 
target of not less than a run a minute 
—sixty an hour, and batsmen must not forget that that almost forgotten 
stroke, the off-drive, is not only one of the loveliest to watch, but also 
is productive of many fours, as our great batsman Hutton has shown us 
so outstandingly both in county and Test cricket’. 


EXPERIMENTAL TELEVISION FOR SCHOOLS 

An experiment in British television began last week. About 240 children 
in six north London secondary schools turned their eyes from the 
blackboard to the television screen for a lesson, transmitted on a special 
wavelength from a studio at Alexandra Palace. SYLVIA Gray, a B.B.C. 
reporter, visited Alexandra Palace and watched the lesson on a television 
screen—the first of twenty over the next four weeks—being sent out. 

“J can’t tell you what the children thought of the lesson’, she said, 
‘because one of the things the B.B.C. School Broadcasting Council 
particularly wanted was that the lessons would be as normal as possible. 
But we were told that the children were between the ages of eleven and 
thirteen, and that they saw the lesson in classes of about forty. The 
television receivers have been provided by different firms, but they were 
all at blackboard level. Five schools had two smaller screens, the sixth 
had only one screen, but it was a large one. To keep things as normal 
as possible, only the teacher and an official were present in the classroom 
with the children. ; 

‘ The lesson started with a picture of a cyclist pedalling along a road, 
and next the lecturer, Mr. Leslie Wolff, came on to the screen. He 
is normally a biology master at a Hertfordshire School. Mr. Wolff 
explained that he was going to show how the cyclist moved his legs-to 


Shafting a barge under a bridge on the Regent’s Canal, London 


turn the pedals, and in the next twenty-five minutes he described how 
muscles and bones combined to make a movement. He illustrated his 
lesson with moving diagrams and live examples, like the muscle from 
a frog’s leg, and one of his own pupils who rode a cycle and lifted 
small weights. 

“ After the programme teachers and inspectors talked to the children 
and found out how much they had learned. I talked to an official of 
the School Broadcasting Council, and he said that a lot of children had 
already seen ordinary television. In one class of forty, only one child 
had never seen it, and half were regular viewers. He emphasised that 
this was an experiment; an important one, but still an experiment. 
Some of the programmes will be 
dramatised, some will use films, others 
will use models and diagrams. A 
whole series of different techniques 
will be tried out, and at the end of 
the twenty lessons, the reports from 
the schools will be examined by the 
School Broadcasting Council. Later, 
in a year or two from now, another 
_, bigger experiment will be made cover- 
ing the whole country. Then if all goes 
well, about a year after that it is 
hoped that a television service for 
schools will be put on’. 


ROUND LONDON BY YACHT 
“It is possible to go completely round 
London in a yacht’, said Lorp Sr. 
Davips in a Home Service talk. ‘I 
have done it. But few people realise 
that London is the centre of-a spider’s 
web of five rivers, and a great tangle 
of canals. Not only that, but in these 
waterways there is an astonishing 
variety. There is busy industry and 
quiet open country, lengths of tidal 
river, lengths of canal with many 
locks, and long flat canal levels where 
you motor steadily on. 

‘If you start at Westminster and 
go up river under Kew Bridge, you 
come to Brentford, at the mouth of the River Brent, which you go 
up, into the Grand Union Canal. The lock windlasses—iron handles 
for working the sluices on lock gates—are given you by the toll office at 
Brentford, where you will also see your first lock worked by the toll 
man. Take two windlasses while you are about it, then you will not 
feel so foolish when you drop one overboard into the canal—as everyone 
does, sooner or later. At-Brentford also you will get your first sight 
of the long, thin canal barges they call “narrow boats”. They are 
seventy-five feet long and only seven feet wide, and work along the 
canal in pairs, each pair being one with a motor towing one without. 
Each pair is worked by a family: father works the motor boat; mother 
steers the butty, which tows behind—the word, by the way, is the 
original version of the American “ buddy ”—and their children ride 
bicycles along the towpath, carrying the iron windlasses to make the 
locks ready for their pair of boats when they arrive. These pairs of 
boats are always painted in bright colours, with roses and castles 
decorating their cabin doors, and the cabins and cabin tops glittering 
with shining brass-work. These are the craft which carry the long- 
distance cargoes over the whole canal network of the country, but for 
the short journeys near in to London you will find most of the cargoes 
carried in huge steel barges, each towed by a cart-horse plodding 
slowly along the towpath. 

‘ After Brentford you have to work the locks yourself. They are much 
easier to work-than they look. I work through a lock in three minutes, 
but you will not manage to do it at first in under five. As you leave 
Brentford the country becomes open, with a lock about every mile, 
till you come to Hanwell, where the canal and the River Brent separate, 
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and the canal goes through eight locks in 500 yards, lifting your 
boat to a height of ninety-five feet above the Thames. These locks 
are right up against the boundary wall of Hanwell lunatic asylum, and 
at somewhere about the fifth step up this gigantic staircase I usually 
begin to wonder whether I am really—mentally—on the same side of 
the wall as I am. But from there on there are no more locks. The 
canal, and your thoughts, run level for two miles to where the 
Paddington Branch turns off to the right. 

‘You take this right-hand turn, through Greenford and Alperton, 
where the canal passes over an aqueduct high above the North Circular 
Road. Soon you find yourself passing, still high above the scenery, 
over the trains at Paddington Junction. I have sometimes glided gently 
along this part of the canal under sail, with railway engines shunting 
and blowing beneath me and the long trains clicking across the railends. 
And then the canal passes the backs of flats and houses, with people 
fishing from the windows, till 
it emerges in a broad basin 
with a small island where the 
Grand Union Canal joins the 
Regent’s Canal and the Pad- 
dington Basin. You stop at 
the toll house at the Junction, 
then the canal, still level and 
without locks, plunges into a 
300-yard tunnel under Maida 
Vale; then a few coal 
wharves, and the canal is in 
the beautiful scenery of 
Regent’s Park. When you see 
weird birds on either side of 
it you know you are now in 
the Zoo. This does not last 
long. The canal suddenly 
turns aside, under a bridge, 
past the backs of houses with 
pretty gardens, then more 
factories, and then locks 
again—downwards this time, 
three in a bunch—at Camden 
Town. From there on it 
drops about a lock a mile all 
the way. in 

‘At Islington a new ex- 
perience waits: half a mile of tunnel, through which you chug at half 
speed, with a lamp to steer with and light the tunnel roof, while 
the lock-keeper at the other end stops any boats coming the other way. 
No other boats, no other people, black water beneath and earth over- 
head, and no light except your lamp; you will be thankful when you 
reach fresh air again, but glad to have done it—once. Then the ‘canal 
goes on again, down its lock a mile, till at Old Ford a low bridge on 
the left leads you into the Hertford Union Canal, called Duckett’s Cut 
by the boat people, and so—still going down one or two locks—to Old 
Ford Lock on the River Lea. There you come on the heavy river traffic. 
Huge steel barges and lighters jam everything. You have to moor up, 
tell the lock-keeper where you are, make tea, and wait. He will be ready 
to get you through just when you are ready to drink your tea. 

“From then on there are no more locks. You go on down the River 
Lea for about two miles, past wharves and factories, till you come to 
the Limehouse Cut, an artificial waterway leading from the Lea to the 
Thames at Limehouse. Hundreds of steel lighters may block the canal 
along this part of the journey, and you may have to push them apart 
to get through. They look huge and formidably immovable, but they 
are afloat and it is easier work than you might think. Tea-time should 
see you at Limehouse, in behind the lock gates which join the canal 


Vanda teres growing on a tree in the Shan 
States, Burma; right: a blue Vanda (Vanda 
coerulea) with forty-five flowers, on a tree 


Assam 


to the tidal river outside. Out in the river with the tide running the 


way you want to go, you can get up to the free moorings at St. Thomas’s 
Hospital at Lambeth, or to Lambeth Pier, before the tide turns’. 


ORCHID HUNTING IN BURMA 


F. KINGDON-WarbD described in the Third Programme his experiences 
in collecting orchids in Tibet, Burma, and China. In the course of his 
talk he said: ‘No description of orchids in the Assam-Burma moun- 
tains would be complete without mention of the heavenly blue Vanda 
—the Vanda coerulea of botanists—unique member of its aristocratic 
race, and by many acclaimed the finest orchid in the east. The anaemic 
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blue Vandas you see grown under glass in this country do not look like 
the same plant as the wild one. Vanda coerulea is not really quite so 
sky-blue as its name suggests. Match it against the Tibetan blue poppy, 
and it looks rather a violet blue. However, you do not find blue poppies 
and blue Vandas growing together, and in the monsoon forest the Vanda 
passes well enough for true blue—the darker forms especially. 

‘In 1948 my wife and I were in Manipur and the Naga Hills, in 
eastern India. This is the best blue Vanda country. At a small Naga 
village where we stayed, the schoolboys (finding that we were interested 
in flowers) went out into the forest and came back with a blue Vanda 
plant. It had two flower spikes, each a foot long, and between them 
they bore sixteen flowers, each flower four inches across, a curving 
floral wand. A year later in the adjacent Naga Hills, a schoolboy 
brought us a single plant, with three flowering stems which between 
them carried forty-five fully open flowers, as large and brilliant as those 
of the former specimen. With bated breath we asked him how much 
he wanted for it, and he told us he wished to buy an exercise book 
to write in; it cost eight annas, and if we would give him that he would 
be happy. I estimated that the Naga Hills plant was already more than 
twenty years old, and in the pride of its youth. It might easily live for 


another twenty years, but I do not think it would grow any bigger, and 
would gradually deteriorate. Best of all is to see these Vandas actually 
growing on the trees. In Manipur we walked through a grove of oaks 
where dozens of them hung out long streamers of blossom. Between the 
trees the dazzling blue banners showed up like panels of Chinese silk. 

“Vanda teres has rather more blatant flowers of rosy purple, which 
lack the magic of Vanda coerulea. All the same, they look very gay. 
Its chief claim to distinction is the fact that it is a good roadside plant. 
I know a small town in Upper Assam where whole avenues are 
smothered with this Vanda as an English avenue might be with ivy. 
In the hot weather, when hundreds of flowers are in bloom, the trees 
look beautiful. : 

“One of the best orchids I ever saw was inaccessible. My wife and I 
were collecting in the violent green hills of Assam’s north-east frontier, 
where it hardly ever stops raining. Cutting our way slowly up a ridge, 


: 
: 
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through the steepest, prickliest jungle I have ever had to penetrate, we _ 


came to an open space at about 5,000 feet. Halting for breath, we saw 
just below us the broken mast of a dead tree about sixty feet high and 


smooth as a flagpole. And perched at the very summit was an orchid 


in full bloom. It was the shape of the flowers, rather than their colour, 
which excited me almost to frenzy; for the long spray looked exactly 
like an ivory white Cymbidium. However, there was absolutely no 
means of getting it”. 


FRED TERRY SPEAKS UP | 


The following story was told by ARTHUR HOLLAND in the Midland 
Home Service. ‘Fred Terry went into the stalls of a London theatre 
after a day at the races, dressed in orthodox racing fashion and com- 
plete with field glasses. Enter a friend absolutely aghast: “ Good Lord! 
Fred Terry, of all people, in the stalls of a west end theatre in racing 
attire and with field glasses too”. Fred Terry looked up and said 
“Well, I can’t hear the so-and-so’s. I suppose I’d better see em” ’. 
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China and the Road to World Communism 


A diseussion between LEONARD CONSTANTINE and ELLIOTT KENDALL 


EONARD CONSTANTINE: I left China two years ago, 
and when my students came to say goodbye to me, I 
remember some saying: ‘ You’ve seen the wonderful things 
our new government is doing—tell the people of England 

about them ’. But others—some of them with tears in their eyes—said: 
“You are lucky; you’re going out into the free world, but we are 
doomed ’. It was possible then to have two different views about what 
was happening. I left China while it was still in the honeymoon period 
of the revolution—people were taking Mao Tse-tung’s New Democracy, 
as it was called then, at its face value. It was.to be quite different 
from western democracy or Soviet democracy—it was special to China. 
It was not to be anti-capitalist because Chinese capitalists, we were 
told, were not imperialists like other capitalists, but nationalists: it 
was a revolution in which all classes could join. Eventually it would 
lead to a pure socialist revolution, but many of my Chinese friends 
said ‘ We’re all right—the New Democracy will last at least fifty years ’. 
And when I got home people here were telling the old story that the 
Chinese communists were not really communists at all, only agrarian 
reformers, and that Mao would become a Chinese Tito. 

Elliott Kendall: Yes, I remember hearing that sort of thing. Indeed, 
I remember hearing it said on the wireless from England when I was 
in China. It used to make us smile rather grimly. We could tell that 
the outside world did not know which direction the Chinese revolution 
had taken—democratic or totalitarian. 

Constantine: Now that you have seen the second stage of the 
revolution, what is the answer? I was pretty well convinced myself 
when I returned that the New Democracy was going to turn fairly 
quickly into a completely communist regime, on the same terms as 
those in eastern Europe. I had seen the beginnings of that terrifying 
thing ‘thought control’ and I saw what the communists were doing 
to education and to break up the family—turning children against their 
parents, and so on. I thought I could see where all that would end. 

Kendall: Yes, I remember the honeymoon stage too. But in 1951 
the mass trials and the large-scale executions started from Pekin and 
spread out over the country. And it was then that everyone in China 
realised what the revolution really meant. All the easy phrases and 
the friendly gestures disappeared. Our Red masters took off their kid 
gloves, and the mass executions and terrorism began. A great wave 
of horror went through the country, not merely through the foreigners 
but right throughout the Chinese population: they felt’ something 
new had hit them. I can only say that since you left China before 
February 1951, I doubt if you can really appreciate the atmosphere 
there now. 

Constantine: No, at the time I left the country the communists 
were doing their best to persuade even the capitalists and landlords to 
co-operate with them. There were not going to be any repressive 
methods, they said, because even the reactionaries were to be won over 
through re-education. And there really was not a lot of persecution— 
at least, in the sense of killing. 

Kendall: Yes, the government were still doing a lot of window- 
dressing then. And I think they were establishing their power: they 


were very clever not to use their power beyond their resources. But 


from 1949 onwards they have been getting a deeper and tighter hold 
on society, till now they have established a full totalitarian state—a 
police state. It is difficult for us here to realise that what China has 
now is not just a sham imitation of a western dictatorship, but a 
thorough-going, modern totalitarian state. I don’t suppose you saw that 
—or did your? : 

Constantine: I could see the police state coming all right—it was 
quite bad enough for me then—but if I had told my idealistic students 
in 1950, who were so enthusiastic for the new regime, that within a 
few months they would be marching out to attend mass executions, 
they would have indignantly denied it. But one argument you often 
hear over here is that if you are really going to get rid of the evils 
of landlordism in China you cannot do it by using kid-glove methods; 
you have to be pretty severe. 


Kendall: Yes, I know that argument, and I am sure we agree 
that a revolution was overdue in the rural economy of China. But this 
terrorism has gone far beyond getting rid of landlords. Quite apart 
from that, there have been three definite campaigns within the last 
two years: for that matter, they are still going on. There is the cam- 
paign against the reactionaries; then at the end of last year the campaign 
started from Pekin against corruption in the party, in which the various 
local party memberships were purged; and then this year another cam- 
paign started for weeding out corruption and tax evasion among the 
big business men. The significant thing about these campaigns is that 
they are started by Pekin and stopped by Pekin. They are turned on 
and off like a tap. ; 

Constantine: You mean, they are deliberate? You think the evils 
they combated could have been dealt with by other, more peaceful 
means? 

Kendall: I don’t think there is any desire to use peaceful means. 
I think the Government’s idea is to keep the population on the jump. 
These happenings are not spontaneous anywhere in China. You feel 
that each campaign of terror is carefully planned, and planned by 
frighteningly intelligent people. 

Constantine: It is part of communist technique everywhere that 
you must keep on demonstrating your strength. There must be struggle, 
as they put it. That is part of the purpose, I suppose. 

Kendall: I think there are several purposes behind all this terror. 
In the first place, it does actually deal with enemies: it is a practical 
way of getting rid of the unwanted elements in their new society. Then 
it serves the purpose of educating the people in hatred: after all, if 
the Government merely wanted to liquidate the-landlords or other 
enemies of communism, they could execute them in private. But these 
public mass executions work up public hatred and hysteria, and that 
is part of their purpose. And another purpose is that they demonstrate 
the terrific power of the Government. I remember seeing one Chinese 
woman when she came back to her house after attending one of these 
mass trials. She was completely nauseated, and she was obviously 
terrorised by what she had seen. It was clear she had received a very 
strong impression of the Government’s power, and she kept saying:| 
‘It is very bloody indeed’. — 

Constantine: Yes, that is communist policy as we have seen it else~ 
where—to eliminate whole sections of the people, at whatever cost. Did 
you see one of these mass trials? 

Kendall: Yes, I did. And it is a very frightening affair. The prisons 
were overflowing with people who had been arrested for various reasons 
—reaction, or corruption, or peculation, or having been supporters of 
the Kuomintang in the past. When the campaign began these people 
were taken out in batches of forty to fifty strong for trial. The point 
of these trials is that they should be public spectacles, and for several 
days beforehand the police visited pretty well every house in the city 
and insisted that one person go from each house to attend the trial. 
The police made three visits to my house to see that one member went. 
The trial takes place in a big hall, or athletic ground, before perhaps 
20,000 or 30,000 people, who have come there, for the most part, under 
coercion. The batches of prisoners are brought out bound with their 
hands behind their backs, and on their backs is a small pennant on 
which is written the crime they are accused of. The trial goes on in 
an atmosphere of hysteria and high emotion: in the audience there 
are people placed to lead the cheering, and shout slogans and applaud 
at the right moments. For several hours the local political leaders make, 
speeches accusing the prisoners, and during the course of the accusations 
people are invited from the audience to come up and make speeches 
against the individual prisoners. These witnesses are arranged foralready. 
Some of them get very excited. They spit on the prisoners and kick 
them and sometimes tug their beards off; it is a very gruesome spectacle 
indeed. At the end of these accusations the call goes out to the mass 
audience, ‘ What shall we do with these people? ’ The political workers 
there lead the reply: ‘ Away with them, kil! them’. Everyone has to 
raise their hands in agreement with this. If you did not give some sign 
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of agreement someone might see you and you would find yourself in 
trouble. Then the executions ‘are carried out there and then on the 
spot in front of everyone. They then say it is done in response to the 
demand of ‘the people’. That is what I saw happen, and I know it 
has gone on in every city in China. 

Constantine: It hardly bears thinking about. One of the worst 
features, I think, is to parade school children and make them watch 
these executions. How many people do you think have suffered in these 
mass executions? 

Kendall: One cannot estimate exactly, but I should think from what 
I have seen and from what people have told me that it is reasonable 
to say that something like 500,000 people have been killed in this way. 

Constantine: Yet many people would say this is something typically 
Chinese and has nothing. to do with communism. After all, they have 
always been accustomed to public executions. I have seen heads lying 
in the street in the old days—and they were communist heads. Are not 
the communists now really continuing a Chinese practice—and giving 
back as good as they got? : 

Kendall: I think it is different now; it is so deliberately and coldly 
planned. I know what you mean. In the past I have often gone into 
towns in China, and as you passed through the city gate you noticed 


Constantine: That is one achievement for communism in China. 


Their other big achievement, I think, is the unification of the country. 


—bringing it all under administrative control. The Kuomintang never 
got control of the whole country—although it was a dictatorship too. 
When I left China there was still a lot of talk about banditry, or local 
resistance to communism—it is pretty much the same thing—particu- 
larly in Yunnan. I was told that students who went out from Yunnan 
University as Government officials had been killed. But I gather 
banditry has been got rid of completely. How did the communists 
manage this in a remote area like Yunnan, where you lived? How did 
they pacify such an enormous country? 

Kendall: They sent their political workers out into the villages and 


into the mountains. In 1949-50 many of them suffered death for their — 


cause: I believe that out of something like 3,000 political workers who 
went out into the mountains, over 1,000 were killed within six months. 
Yet in a year they got effective control. I think they did it by being 
absolutely ruthless. I knew of cases in which they almost annihilated 
entire villages where there had been dissatisfaction or revolt. Anyway, 
the result is that the writ of Pekin now runs through the whole of the 
country, to villages thousands of miles from the capital. 

Constantine: That is a tremendous achievement. It is the first time 
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several heads hanging on the city wall—criminals or brigands executed for at least fifty years that such a thing has happened, and I think 3 
before the city population—but that was local justice dealing with China today is more unified than it has ever been before. It must mean E 
individual offenders, and it happened very seldom. But the deadly that their officials are far more efficient than they were at first. I remem- 4 
monotony of these new mass executions, twice a week, was terrifying. ber in Hankow there was a good deal of red tape and inefficiency, but 
You feel very strongly, if you are there, that these trials and executions People said, “ That’s because the communists haven’t got enough trained 
are part of a worked out plan from Pekin. And they are often carried Officials yet—the best men are in the capital, things are better there’. 
out, I think, against the feeling of the local administrators. I have the YOu were in a remote part of the country: what were your officials i 
feeling—and I have reason for it—that local communist officers in some _ like? 5 : : 
provincial governments do not like them. Kendall: We were 3,000 miles from the capital, which means that i 
Constantine: They have certainly been raised to a degree of effici- by the time the communists reached us they had conquered a vast 
ency and ruthlessness never known there before. What you are saying COumtry, with a quarter of the population of the world, and we were : 
then is that what is happening in China is really on the same pattern Stonished at the quality of the men who took over. By that time they 
as what has happened in eastern Europe? were training political workers by the thousands, and when these newly 
Kendall: Yes, the same pattern as communism anywhere: it is trained people came to us we found we were getting a far better 
classical communism, and uses all the techniques of communism as we reek than we had slap: ante oft : ae between 
know of it in Europe. China has crossed the line from the New Democ- © “ty and the country: in the country they often pic ed on the local : 
racy that you spoke of to straight communism during the last year. The eae who ie poate! 2 Me aes life me the hills, and who Sg 
people are absolutely controlled. The police state exists there as effec- ad to be Seti Moet ee pee sete SER LS of the ee ae Ai eta ; j 
tively as it does in Russia, or as it did in Nazi Germany. In fact, I ee: a him aie charge. Then a ae incredibly stupid government; 
think control is more rigorous in China, because terror is used so Ut 1M the cities 1t was surprisingly g00d. : L 
flagrantly as a means of educating the people. Constantine: I suppose restrictions got tighter after I left. What 1 
Constantine: Of course secret espionage had begun before I left. about travel, for instance? When I left, Chinese had to report to the : 
You never knew who would report your conversation or accuse you police if they wanted to travel but it was still fairly easy to take a ; 
secretly. Everything that happened even in a private meeting was known pera q was possible for them to take a trip down to Hong Kong, : 
to the authorities, but you did not know who was doing the spying: ‘7 ©*@™pltc- - : a E 
Even children were being encouraged to spy on their parents. Kendall: It has not been possible to travel without permission for : 
Kendall: And now there are those terrible little boxes in the street # poe le of years now, and permission takes many months to get: the : 
called ‘ secret accusation’ boxes. They are rather like post boxes. Any- Chinese cannot even go to a holiday place or get out into the country 2 
one can slip a note into them accusing someone of some crime—any- ‘© S€€ friends. But this sort of thing—restrictions, and even terror and E 
thing from a grumble about the Government, or some minor wrongdoing SP!02@8°; does not give a complete picture. There is something else : 
right up to some major crime. Everyone goes in fear of them: they are happening there besides restriction and persecution. You have to set a 


a good way to satisfy personal grudges too or to get rid of competitors. 

Constantine: Yes, all that kind of thing had begun before I left. 
Even then, individual freedom was lost. But at that time some Chinese 
I know thought the price was worth paying. One man—and he cer- 
tainly was not a communist—said, ‘There are many things we don’t 
like about this Government...’ 

Kendall: He would not dare say that now! 

Constantine: No, I do not suppose he would. But he said there 
was no alternative. Every other government had utterly failed. ‘ If this 
one fails’, he said, ‘ there’s no hope for China whatever’. And it is true 
that communism has brought benefits—land reform, for instance. 

Kendall: I agree. Land reform brought terror and suffering, and 
the wiping out of the landlord class has been a brutal process: good 
and bad landlords have disappeared together, and their land has been 
divided up among the peasants. I do not think this actually improves 
the peasant’s economic ‘position. The share he gets of the confiscated 
land is a very small one, after all. And although they had to pay about 
fifty per cent. of their income in rent to the landlord in the old days, 
they have to pay that amount out in produce to the Government now. 
But the point is that the peasant gets enormous psychological satisfaction 
from owning his land and not having to work for a landlord. He has 
a new dignity and self-respect. 


against all that the tremendously high morale that you find in China 
now. 

Constantine: I thoroughly agree with you, and I think some of the 
impressions of China which are given in America, for instance, about 


the people waiting to rise up and welcome the Kuomintang back, are - 


very misleading because they ignore the fact that there is real enthu- 
siasm for the present Chinese Government among a large mass of 
people in China. Probably millions of people, particularly among the 
peasants and the students, feel that they are really living for the first 
time under communism. é 

Kendall; It is unfortunate that a great deal of news we hear from 
China comes either from people who have suffered from the regime— 
refugees in Hong Kong—who may be enemies of it—or the Kuomintang 
in Formosa. = 
- Constantine: That is the fault of communists themselves: they do 
not allow independent observers to see what is happening in the country, 
and approval must be 100 per cent. or it is reactionary propaganda. 

Kendall: I do not think they are interested in what we think of 
them; we are all imperialist enemies to them. 

Constantine: Anyway, no picture of China is complete if we do 
not take into account the achievement of the new Government: the 
control of inflation, the new building programme, the growing 
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industrialisation, the administrative efficiency, and the raising of 
national aspirations. 

Kendall: Yes, all these things have built up Chinese confidence in 
an astonishing way. And there is something else: for the first time in 
centuries they have a sense of world power, owing to the war in Korea. 
China has been humiliated and powerless for a very long time, and in 
spite of the suffering the war has brought them they really feel now 
an intense satisfaction that they can—as they see it—face up to the 
highly armed industrial countries of the west and hold their own. 

Constantine: It is certainly something new to China that the whole 
world should be waiting to see what she does next. It does give them 
a kick you know. Of course, when I was there the people who were 
opposed to communism were earnestly praying for a third world war 
to rescue them from it. Does anyone feel like that in China now? 

Kendall: I do remember people talking like that when they first 
began to discover that living inside a communist country was not much 
fun after all. But you hear-much less about that now. As the Korean 
war has gone on they have begun to feel—partly as a result of Govern- 
ment propaganda—that communism is proving to be the greatest power 
in the world. One man I knew—a shrewd judge, I think—had made 
an assessment of Chinese casualties in Korea. It was obvious he felt 
worried by them, but even so he conveyed the impression that he felt 
some satisfaction in knowing that the foreigners were being challenged 
and being pushed around. 

Constantine: I suppose everyone believes it is a war of defence? 

Kendall: Yes, it is absolutely accepted by everyone in China that 
the war in Korea was an attack by an imperialist power who is eventu- 
ally intent on the occupation of China. 

Constantine: That brings us to another angle—the other side of 
the picture. We have been talking about China from the inside. Now, 
what is the communisation of China going to mean to the outside 
world? How is a full-blown communist China going to look as a 
member of a world society of nations? 

Kendall: The impression I came away with is that she is going 
to look a very aggressive member. I think modern China has a great 
urge for expansion: it is part of her new national spirit. 

Constantine: I am not sure if I would go all the way with you 
there. I think part of China’s aggressiveness is an expression of fear 
for her security. I think this is why she feels an interest in Korea and 
Formosa and Indo-China. I believe as long as Formosa is under the 
control of her enemies—the Kuomintang—there is not the slightest hope 
of our coming to any sort of terms with her. I think, too, that she sees 
herself as the dominant power in Asia, and wants to create a sort of 
Chinese Monroe Doctrine. There is a struggle for power in Asia. Japan 
has been knocked out, British power has declined, and China is deter- 
mined that she is going to fill the vacuum, not America, 

Kendall: I agree about Formosa: I think it rightly belongs to China, 
and there is every reason why it should come under Pekin. But I think 
she has an urge for expansion that goes beyond this mere desire to 
secure her own borders. It is a feeling I got perhaps from living right 

on the western borders of China. I got the impression that these borders 
were—well, tentative, let us say. The Chinese South-East Asia Com- 
mand had its headquarters where I was living—one felt the activity 
going on there; one saw the Viet-Minh from French Indo-China coming 
over the border to get military training. The newspapers were full of 
reports and maps and articles about the Malayan guerrilla warfare and 
the war in French Indo-China. And there were those maps of com- 
munist expansion that were on show everywhere. They would not have 
amounted to much in themselves, perhaps, but tied up with everything 
else they did seem rather significant. They were maps to show the 
degree to which communism had established itself in different countries. 
Malaya and Indo-China were coloured to show that the struggle had 
already reached a violent stage. India and Burma were shown as coun- 
tries where the situation was ripe for violence; other countries showed 
that the Communist Party was not yet in a dominant position; and of 
course Britain and America were painted a very pale shade indeed. 
These maps were in practically every shop. 

Constantine: Of course the Chinese do not recognise this spirit as 
expansionism or imperialism. They would only claim to be liberating 
their neighbours, bringing them the benefits of communist rule. 

Kendall: Their use of the word ‘liberation’ is rather disarming. I 
remember when I was leaving the country having a conversation with 
a communist soldier, and his saying to me: ‘ We will see you again 
when we liberate England ’. 
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Constantine: But are you suggesting that China has actually aggres- 
Sive intentions towards Malaya, say? Surely they have got a lot to 
occupy themselves with before they start talking about that? 

Kendall: There is plenty to occupy them, but that has not stopped 
them from encircling India already: they are already in an arc around 
northern India from Kashmir right around to Assam and Burma. That 
is a finger-post, surely. After the successful communist revolution in 
China the new Government could have done one of two things: either 
put its whole mind on the reconstruction of a country shattered and 
impoverished by decades of fighting, or put all its endeavours behind 
the progress of the world communist revolution, particularly in the 
Far East. I think, without a doubt, it has taken the second course. 

Constantine: But I would say that their actual aggression had not 
yet gone beyond the sphere of legitimate Chinese interests. Look at 
Tibet. You could not call their action in Tibet really aggressive, when 
China has always regarded Tibet as part of the Chinese Empire. 

Kendall: We may be able to distinguish between Tibet and Indo- 
China, but I think to them the ‘liberation’ of Indo-China is just as 
legitimate as the liberation of Tibet. 

Constantine: From China’s point of view I can even sée that 
absorbing Indo-China would be a security measure: she feels it would 
be a legitimate extension of her interests. But Malaya is rather different, 
isn’t it? She has no historical or security claims on Malaya, and any 
movement there would be a real aggressive movement. My own feeling 
is that she will support the rebels in Malaya but will not commit any 
open act of aggression. 

Kendall: I do not think it is Chinese policy to commit open aggres- 
sion. What they do is to use the internal troubles of a country; 
encourage the communist revolts in every way they can until the revolt 
is successful. 

Constantine: Which means that if we get a truce in Korea it will 
not relieve the tension in the Far East because trouble will then break 
out somewhere else. 

‘Kendall: I am sure that is right. It seems an awful thing to say but 
I had a great feeling of relief when the Chinese poured into Korea in 
strength. Because, living where I was at the time, in the south-west, 
I was very much afraid that expansion was going to take place in 
French Indo-China, or maybe Hong Kong or Burma. When the Korean 
war started, one felt that Chinese aggression had been drawn off there 
and pinned down. I think the Chinese activity in French Indo-China 
was very much cut down because they were involved in Korea. 

Constantine: Why did they start the truce move? Do you think 
they saw that their wastage of manpower was too high a price for what 
they were getting? 

Kendall: It gives them a breathing space. Also I think they believe 
it will raise peace hopes in the West and so increase the West’s opposi- 
tion to the war. But I fancy they will not bring the war to an end 
until they have got somewhere near their objective. You have to remem- 
ber the war gives them one big advantage: they are getting modern 
equipment for their armies out of it. 

Constantine: I realise that. But can they afford to suffer those 
tremendous losses in manpower for a local war in Korea? 

Kendall: I should think so. They may have suffered some 100,000 
casualties, but that is not so terrific to a country of 500,000,000 people, 
particularly when they have an army of 5,000,000 or 6,000,000. They 
have been wiping out at least 1,000,000 of their own people for political 
ends. They are not short of manpower. But, although I say all this, I 
still think it is very important that we should not give way to an.anti- 
China state of mind; and, above all, we should not let ourselves be 
frightened by them. 

Constantine: Exactly: there is a danger of being so frightened 
about the whole business that we rush in and do a lot of silly things 
which will only spread communism instead of containing it; supporting 
all kinds of corrupt and inefficient governments because we imagine 
they will be a bulwark against, communism, and laying ourselves open 
again to a charge of imperialism. I do not believe we can expect to 
have good relations with China, at least for many years, but I think 
we have got to be patient and not expect any big results from our 
patience. We have often had to deal with difficult situations with China 
in the past, and on the whole we have dealt wisely and understandingly 
with her. I think we should avoid the mistakes that America has made 
in treating China as an enemy. This only played into the hands of the - 
communists. 

Kendall: Yes—and it was noticeable when I left China that if you 
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were a Britisher you got slightly more polite treatment than if you 
were an American! 

Constantine: I do not think there was any difference in treatment 
when I was there. Was that because of the big part America was taking 
in Korea? 

Kendall: I think the enmity against the Americans went deeper than 
it did against the British. The Britisher was hated because he was 
bracketed with the American. In their slogans, they spoke of the real 
enemy as being America. I think the impression was that Britain was 
not actually trying to make things hard for China, whereas the Ameri- 
cans are their declared enemies. 

Constantine: I suppose ultimately China’s attitude to the outside 
world depends less on how we behave to her than om how far Pekin 
is run by Moscow. When I left China a lot of Chinese were uneasy 
about the Russian Alliance.. They did not know where it was going to 
lead to and they were afraid that China was going to drag behind the 
coat-tails of Russia. Some people believed that the more the Chinese 
saw of the Russians the more they would come to hate them—just as 
they have disliked all foreigners. 

Kendall: I do not think the Russians have come in in very large 
numbers. There are technicians and advisers and officers training the 
army, and they have set up a few cultural centres. There seem to be 
a few in central China and some in the north, and I believe a few 
have been seen in the south-west, but there are very few in the south. 
They certainly do not come in as overlords. I have heard a lot of talk 
since I came home about ‘ the masters of China who sit in the Kremlin ’, 
but I am sure that is nonsense. The Chinese are masters in their own 
house now, and they are not toadying to Moscow. The communists in 
China have struggled for forty years to achieve success, and now they 
have achieved it on their own resources and there is no reason to be 
grateful to Russia. 

Constantine: Russia did not give them any physical help perhaps, 
but her friendship did mean a great deal in terms of moral support 
during the communists’ struggle for power in China. The communists 
got something far more important than arms from Russia. They got 
ideas, and techniques. 

Kendall: That is true: China was able to put through a revolu- 
tion in two years that it took Russia ten years to accomplish, because 
whereas Russia was alone in 1917—was having to face invasion and 
hadn’t a friend in the world—China had the feeling of a strong neigh- 
bour at her back to give her confidence. Also, of course, China had 
Russia’s example. It saved the communists there from making mistakes 
and showed them the short cuts they might take. But the fact that 
they have drawn on Russia’s experience does not mean that they are 
a satellite of Russia’s now. And my impression is that Chinese com- 
munists are their own bosses. The reason why they are likely to walk 
in step with Russia is that their interests are mutual. They are both 
aiming for world communism and they may achieve it together. They 
probably cannot if they take separate ways. 

Constantine: But it does seem as if China has taken her cue from 
Russia so often—look at this recent willingness to buy our textiles. 
She has been steadily destroying her trade with Britain and saying that 
China does not need capitalist help; and then she suddenly wants to 
place orders with us: It looks like a change of policy from Moscow. 

Kendall: I do not think myself that we need read too much political 
meaning into it. The communists in China believe that the capitalist 
countries will do anything for profit, and if we want to trade with them 
we will do so in any circumstances. So if it suddenly suits them to 
trade with us they can turn that plan on, just as they turn any plan 
on to suit their purpose. They will turn it off as soon as their purposes 
are served, which are probably the purposes of propaganda in their 
country and of communist propaganda here. I do not think we need 
to read a change of policy into a small commercial deal. We do rather 
clutch at any straw which may show that things are not as black as 
they appear. 

Constantine: I do not think that it is a change of fundamental 
policy but I do think Russia and China together decide what is the 
proper time to make such a gesture. I do think China alone might 
have been willing to preserve closer trade connections with the west 
than she has done. But it will make wonderful propaganda; that China 
can do without trade with western Europe, but that without that trade 
our cotton mills stand idle. 

Kendall: I am sure, anyway, that Russia and China take decisions 
as equal partners. But there is one interesting sidelight on Russians in 
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China. The communist revolution brought a terrific upsurge of anti- 
foreignism, and it was increased by propaganda. And now that the 
Russians have come into the country they are getting the same sort 
of treatment from the ordinary Chinese that the ordinary Chinese has 
been taught to give the foreigner. After all, most Russians are not 
Mongol-looking and they cannot be distinguished from the imperialist 
Americans or reactionary British. I do not think’ the Chinese has any 
natural loye for the Russians—perhaps even less than he has for other 


foreigners. I remember some friends of mine went into a shop and» 


asked ‘the Chinese shopkeeper the price of something and he told them 
that it was so many dollars. My friends talked to each other for a 
moment or two and then the shopkeeper said ‘Are you Russians? ’ 
and my friends said ‘ No, American’. Whereupon he said ‘ Oh well, 
the price is different ’"—and it came down with a bump. 

Constantine: I do not suppose that is typical: but it does show 
that Russians are foreigners like anyone else. That is one way China 
has not changed: her distrust of the foreigner. But in every other 
respect the changé is so great that it is difficult for someone like myself, 
who lived there for nineteen years, to see how it happened—even though 
I saw it happening and know the reasons for it. Something had to 
happen in China; she was socially and morally bankrupt. Ever since 
the revolution of 1911 she has been looking for something to replace 
the old Confucian system, that rule of the scholar and the superior 
man which had given stability for so long despite all the dynastic 
changes. The Kuomintang did offer real hope for a time, but it de- 
generated so much that people longed to be rid of it. China lost confi- 
dence and faith: she had nothing to believe in. I saw this state of 
decay growing on her while I lived there, and I saw the arrival of 
communism with its spirit of dogmatism and assurance. The com- 
munists used lies to get themselves accepted—their propaganda was 
based on complete falsification of history and of contemporary events 
—but they were exciting dynamic falsifications. They did put it across 
that Russian communism offered a new way of life, while America only 
offered powdered milk and nylons and gangster films. They made the 
people feel that the regime did bring benefits to millions of people— 
and it got rid of corruption and inefficiency and inflation. But what 
still astonishes me is the speed at which the communists achieved their 
ends. In two years they have reversed hundreds of years of history in 
China, and apparently completely remoulded Chinese character. 

Kendall: That is certainly the thing that astonished all of us who 
lived there. Look at the size of the country and of the population! 
We poor innocents who thought we knew China were sure it would 
be years before the communists could control the country. But in two 
years they have made her into a classical modern totalitarian state of 
which any modern dictator might be proud, with the most remote village 
in the mountains under the complete control of Pekin. : 

Constantine: But at an appalling cost: at the cost of destroying 
all the values which we think are important and which .I am sure 
many Chinese themselves really think are important. There is no room 
for love or pity or kindness—they are bourgeois sentiments, and the 
three cardinal factors of Chinese life—benevolence, filial piety, and 
courtesy—are being deliberately destroyed because the new life, in order 
to succeed, must be exclusive. It cannot admit anything—even private 
thoughts—which might undermine it. Everything must be standardised 
to the communist pattern, and everything outside the pattern rooted 
out and destroyed. Along with much that needed to be destroyed, they 
are also destroying all that China had to teach us about the art of 
living. And the tragedy is that the rising generation of Chinese will 
never have known those values and will not know what they have lost. 

Kendall: That is true: and from our point of view it should not 
be necessary to make a choice between a secure, tolerable existence on 
one side, and freedom on the other. In China, communism is a final, 
drastic attempt to deal with some of the appalling evils of life, which 
ought never to have been allowed to develop unchecked. The price they 
have been willing to pay for some efficiency, a clean out of corruption, 
and. the promise of a higher standard of living for all is—their free- 
dom. But the Chinese, perhaps, were so placed that they had to make 
that choice and they have made it. Not long ago I was sitting in a room 
in China talking to a Chinese friend whom I knew intimately—we could 
say just what we liked to each other. But even though we were quite 
alone we were whispering: you do not talk aloud in China now. My 
friend was actually pro-communist, but he whispered to me: ‘If our 
country can be pulled together after all this time and can become strong 


_ and the life of the masses can be raised—then it is worth this complete 


loss of freedom; for freedom’, he said, ‘ there is none ’.—Home Service 
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as a Physiognomist 


The last of three talks on Leonardo da Vinci by EDGAR WIND 


MONG the drawings by Leonardo at Windsor Castle, there is 
one in preparation for his fresco of ‘ The Battle of Anghiari ’, 
in which is represented a horse, a man, and a lion, all in pro- 
file. The three profiles represent exactly the same expression. 

The man is in a state of fury; so is the horse; and so is the lion. 


We know that ‘ The Battle of Anghiari’ was 
to be a battle of riders, in which the horses 
participated with the same violence as the 
human beings, so that there was a complete 
unison of expression between horses and men, 
but so far as we know no lions were to be 
represented in that battle. Why, then, did 
Leonardo juxtapose the head of a lion to that 
of a horse and of a man? The reason is in the 
theory of physiognomy, according to which 
the animals of different species express to the 
highest perfection certain passions, in which 
men participate. The physiognomy of a man 
is determined by the repetition of habitual ex- 
pressions. If he is ferocious, the folds over his 
nose, his teeth, his mouth, will all approach 
the expression of a lion; and if the horse is 
ferocious, it, too, will approach the expression 
of a lion. This theory of physiognomy is based 
on the assumption that passions in men are, 
on the one hand, the element which relates man 
to the animals, and, on the other, the element 
which makes for an expressive physiognomy. 

Leonardo was not the first to invent this 
theory of passions and of physiognomies. In 
fact, we can observe that in the Renaissance 
it was a umiversal+practice to associate the 
faces of men with those 
of animals. This theory 
of physiognomy, in 
part, was used for diag- 
nostic purposes. If you 
saw a man who looked 
like a rabbit, you might 
be fairly sure that he 
was a timid man. If 
you saw a man who 
looked like a wolf, you 
knew he would be fero- 
cious. And if you knew 
a man who had the nose 
of an eagle, you might 
assume that he would 
be noble; even to this 
day we associate’ the 
aquiline nose, for 
strange reasons, with an 
element of nobility. In 
this way, all the fea- 
tures associated with 
animals could be, in 
man, indicative of habi- 
tual passions. And the 
various vices in man— 
the vice, for example, 
of greed, or of eating 
to excess, would be ex- 
pressed in the physio- 
gnomy of the lips, 
which become very pro- 
nounced in men who 


‘ Five Grotesque Heads’ 
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eat very much; whereas they are less pronounced in men who eat little. 

This entire system of physiognomy, based on ancient sources, 
supposedly attributed to Aristotle, developed into a regular academic 
system by the end of the sixteenth century, in a book by Della Porto, 
and- it reached even the French Academy—Charles Lebrun wrote 


(pen and ink), with profiles of a horse, a man, and 
in a state of fury’ 


treatises of human physiognomy on this basis. Leonardo, 
in assuming that the animal in man makes for charac- 
teristic physiognomies, simply participated in a 
universal theory in his time. The theory which Leonardo 
himself developed on physiognomies is somewhat dis- 
tinguished from those current, and perhaps the best 
way of approaching it is, first of all, to discuss two 
current theories which he knew but from which he 
deviated while he assumed certain traits of them. The 
first of these theories goes under the name of Pythagoras 
and is associated with the theory of transmigration. 
According to Pythagoras, the souls of men migrate into 
animals, and the souls of animals into men. The reason 
is that life on earth is a period of probation, in which 
we are supposed to purify ourselves from our passions. 
So that the animal element in us, which makes for 
passion, is supposed to be overcome so that we might 
return to peace. If we become more animalic while we 
are living on earth, we are sent backin a form which 
corresponds to our prevailing passion, so that a man 
who lived too much in a ferocious spirit might come 
back as a wolf; on the other hand, if, in his existence 
as a wolf, he has purified himself a little, and ap- 
proaches the nature of man, he might return to the 
world as a man, and gradually purify himself more. 
According to this theory, if we encounter a man who 
looks beast-like, there are two possibilities—either he 
is on his best way of becoming a beast in his next 
incarnation, or he retains certain elements ef the beast 
from his former incarnation. 

This highly metaphysical theory, greatly studied in 
the Renaissance, and of which traces are still found in 
Shakespeare—for example when Shylock is addressed as 
a ‘ wolf in his former incarnation ’, or when Malvolio is 
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being made fun of, because supposedly he is a vegetarian and will not 
eat meat because he fears to eat his ancestors—this whole theory, well 
known to Leonardo, well known also to Pico, was recorded but not 
entirely believed. And yet it contained one element in which the Renais- 
sance altogether believed, and which might be perhaps described as a 
Darwinism avant la lettre—namely, a belief that the species are not 
sharply divided against each other; that there are elements of mutability, 
by which men can approach certain animals, and by which certain 
animals can approach men. According to this theory of mutability, Pico 
developed his ideas of the dignity of man, who can sink down to the 
level of the beasts, and rise up to the level of the angels. In this twofold 
way of expounding himself, man is unique, according to Pico, among all 
the elements of creation. Angels are fixed in their orbits, animals are 
fixed in their orbits; but man can rise to an angelic spirit, to a pure 
mind; he can sink down to an element of pure passion and in this way 
he is, as it were, the chameleon. 

How this chameleon could possibly be explained as ‘an image of 
God’, Pico recorded in.a memorable passage. He said: “ God contains 
in him all things because He is their source, whereas man contains in 
him all things because he is their centre’. Being in the centre of the 
world, man can move in all directions, and this central position, and 
this mutability, is at the same time his glory and the source of his 
disgrace. He can sink to the animals, rise to the angels, and if we take 
this whole doctrine of mutability into account, we may understand 
how Leonardo \was in sympathy with it without entirely accepting it; 
how Leonardo, pt the same time, could design the serenity of angelic 
faces, the smile of the Mona Lisa, the subtle, fleeting expression of 
the Angel of ‘The Madonna of the Rocks’, and, on the other hand, 
be fascinated in recording freaks in human expression, people with 
terrible deformity of noses, of eyes, of mouths, chins projecting violently, 
as if some explosion had been taking place inside such faces. 

Leonardo, in sympathy with people’s doctrines, and interested in the 
Pythagorean one, accepted literally neither. He was more radical than 
Pico. According to Pico della Mirandola, the doctrine of mutability 
was confined to man. According to Leonardo, it extended to the entire 
universe. If you saw an extraordinary freak in a man, who behaved 
and looked very much like a wolf, this was, in essence, nothing else 
but the manifestation of the same force, which will show you in a 
rock the shape of a fish that really belonged to the water, but that 
by some extraordinary violence of nature was lifted up to the level 
of the rocks, because the sea had once been there and had receded. 
All nature, according to this doctrine, was in a state of flux, of mutual 
transformation, and the nature of force was that it originated in a 
disequilibrium: you never had any motion in the world unless you 
had force, and you never had any force in the world unless things 
were out of order. If things are in order, are in complete balance, they 
are at peace, and they do not move. Peace, therefore, is a state of death, 
whereas violence is a state of life, and all life moves from violence to 
peace; it originates in violence, and dies in peace. 

This doctrine of the complete mutability of events, of the origin 
of life in violence and disequilibrium, resembles yery closely the 
doctrine of Heraclitus, that war, or conflict, is the father of all things; 
and Leonardo’s definition of force, that ‘it lives its own death’ is so 
literally reminiscent of Heraclitus, that the association can hardly be 
an accident. Now it happens that we have an early sixteenth-century 


painting of Democritus and Heraclitus, in which the figure of Heraclitus- 


bears the features of Leonardo da Vinci. The painting is worthy of study, 
because it shows that in Milan (it appears to be a Milanese painting) 
the character of Leonardo was associated with the character of Hera- 
clitus. Who the smiling Democritus, on the other side of the painting, 
is, we do not know. It is a younger man, supposed to be a pupil of 
Leonardo’s. But however one interprets the painting or otherwise, 
Heraclitus, the sombre, gloomy philosopher, who saw the world at war, 
and who cried over the misery of the world, is opposed to Democritus, 
the smiling philosopher, who laughs at the folly of the world, and 
ultimately arises to a serenity which was regarded by Renaissance 
theologians as an emblem of well-being. Democritus appears in this 
picture as a kind of disciple of the older man. There is a suggestion that 
he always looked into the depths of movement, into the depths of war- 
fare, of conflict, of transformation, metamorphosis; that he is able to rise 
to the serenity of ultimate peace. So that the range which Leonardo 
covered in his physiognomic studies—from the fantastic freaks, the 
astonishing physiognomies, which expressed violence, disequilibrium, 
and passion, to the angelic faces of his Mona Lisa or his angels—is 
teally the one which leads from the gloom of Heraclitus to the serenity 
of Democritus. ; 


ax 


In a painting which is supposed to be a copy of Leonardo, Albrecht 
Diirer represented the young Christ, at the age of twelve, teaching 
in the Temple and surrounded by the doctors. This Christ among the 
doctors is represented as an ideal face of complete serenity, of perfect 
beauty, surrounded by those extravagant physiognomies which Leonardo 
generally represents as freaks. The variety of the freaks, surrounding 
as a fantastic ornament the one object of perfect beauty in an absolute 
balance, is like a summary of that theory of physiognomy in which 
the same forces: which made for variety, for violence, for brutality, for 
coldness, for shrewdness, for cunning, all the animal passions which 
lower men and put them on to the level of beasts, in the end form 
a kind of fantastic circle around the one being, who, in the centre, is 
the Deity, and represents to perfection those proportions which Leo- 
nardo embodied in a canon. The canon, the perfect harmony, is 
therefore embodied in the God, the disharmony in men; and all the 
men in their many varieties ultimately coincide in the harmony of 
the God. It is perhaps not too difficult to recognise, in this argument, a 


variation of the one which Leonardo painted in ‘The Last Supper’, - 


with the many varieties of passions surrounding Christ, ultimately, 
like many colours which are meant to coincide in Christ and be 
extinguished in Christ’s own serenity. 

In this form, unity and harmony is the element of peace, under- 
standable in terms of the powers of conflict, and those who really 
understand how rocks are formed by the violence-of force, and yet, 


having been produced, allow for the serenity of meadows, will also 


understand how the flux of human passion can produce distorted 
figures, which then are resolved in the harmony of a perfect face. 
It is that harmony which is embodied in Christ, in the perfect man, and 
Leonardo, who studies perfection, is also the one who studies violence, 
because violence lives in order to resolve itself; force only lives its-own 
death, in peace.—Third Programme 


Deadlock in Durban 


(continued from page 779) 


entitled to a vote in another part of that Commonwealth. Meanwhile, | 


he continues to be separated in buses, trains, and cinemas, and kept 
to his own areas of the towns. So far as South Africa is concerned, he 
is held a prisoner in Natal; for no other Province will accept him. It 
does him no good at all that the Taj Hotel in Bombay has a notice up 
in its dining-room: ‘South Africans are not wanted’. Nor did it 
make him more popular when he cheered the Australian cricketers at 
a Test match in Durban. 

It is the Group Areas Act which may finally break his spirit. Many 
white men hope that it will, and send him packing to India. This 
instrument of apartheid decrees separate districts for each colour. The 
plan is shaped like a wheel, with the Africans between one pair of 
spokes, the whites between another, and so on. On paper, there is no 
injustice, though much individual hardship for those who are forced 
to move. No white may live in an Indian sector. No, Indian may live 
in a white. Neither may live among Africans. There is no compensation 
whatever; and no one is bound to find alternative accommodation for 
those who are dispossessed. Technically, the law is just. It applies to 
all the races. Yet, from the Indian point of view, there is a deadly 
catch in it. It is the whites, their competitors in business, who draw 
up the plans. I saw the new plans for Lydenburg, a small town in the 
Transvaal. It has 3,000 whites 3,000 Africans, and 150 Indians. The 
Indians will be taken from the centre, where they have been for many 
years, and dumped without houses on the outskirts. Some have old- 
established shops. They must sell the buildings to whites within ten years 
and remove their stock within twelve months. They will only be allowed 
to trade within their own community. The law is making them destitute. 
When the news of the law came to Durban there was great joy among 
the whites. It was estimated that 60,000 Indians would be displaced. 
Later, when it came to be realised that 6,000 whites would also lose 
their property, a strange calm ensued. The plan is still marking time. 

How will this deadlock break? I do not presume to prophesy. But 
I can tell you one fact which might have enormous significance. The 
Indian National Congress has joined the African National Congress 
against apartheid. If the leaders can discipline their followers to the 
methods of Mahatma Gandhi, as they are trying to do at the moment: 
if they can organise peaceful disobedience to the laws they consider 
unjust, to ‘fill the gaols’ as they put it—then anything could happen 
in South Africa.—Home Service 
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Gardens of Adonis 


By RENFORD 


OFTEN wonder what Plato would think of the Third Programme, 

and especially of its philosophical talks. He was certainly con- 

cerned with the relative value of the spoken and the written word 

as means of philosophical expression. He spoke harshly of philo- 
sophical writing. He was severe on orators, poets, actors, dramatists, 
and politicians. Would he be more lenient with broadcasters ? 

In the dialogue Phaedrus, Plato puts into the mouth of Socrates a 
story of the invention of writing in ancient Egypt. The inventor takes 
his new device to the king, and presents it as ‘a recipe for memory 
and wisdom’. The king rebukes him, predicting that the new invention 
will give a mere semblance of wisdom without the reality. And Socrates 
agrees with the king. To write down an important truth in a book, 
he says, is like sowing good seed in a ‘ garden of Adonis’, a forcing- 
box in which they would flower within a few days, but would soon 
wither without bearing any good fruit. Just as the farmer sows his 
seed in a fertile field, and is prepared to tend it for many months, so 
will the philosopher sow his seeds of truth in the minds of well-chosen 
disciples, and not scatter them broadcast to the undiscriminating public. 
If he writes at all, it will be for amusement only, just as a serious 
farmer might grow some flowers in a ‘ garden of Adonis’ for a festival 
or other special occasion. 


Doctrine ‘Suddenly Kindled’ in the Soul 

These strictures on writing come quite naturally from the mouth of 
Socrates, the sage who babbled in the market- -place, and who never 
wrote a single line of philosophy. But we cannot give the same explana- 
tion of a similar comment in one of Plato’s own letters. Complaining of 
the attempt of an ex-pupil of his to write down the essentials of 
Platonism in a book, he says: 

'There is no treatise of my own on the subject, and there never will 
be one; for it cannot be expressed as other doctrines can; it is suddenly 
kindled and grows in the soul like a fire, as the result of sustained 
converse and the living together of master and pupil. 

When: Plato says this in his own person, the case is altered. His own 
written works are great works, not only in conception and execution 
but also in number and volume. His dialogues and myths are far from 
being mere jeux d’esprit. To call them that would be to give too much 
weight to the passages I have quoted, and that would be as unwise 
as to ignore them altogether. 

We are faced with a paradox, like the familiar paradox of Plato 
“the poet who condemns poetry, the dramatic artist who condemns all 
forms of representation or ‘imitation’. Plato, the master of those who 
persuade, speaks slightingly of the art of persuasion, both in formal 
speech and in writing. The problem is to reconcile his stern remarks 
on authors and authorship with the fact of his own huge literary output. 
We must ask, ‘ What was Plato trying to do? What was the aim of 
his teaching, both written and oral? ’ If we can answer these questions, 
we may then be able to understand his puzzling pronouncements on 
the relative value of writing and speaking in the service of philosophy. 

It seems to me that the key to the solution lies in the fact that Plato 
is a preacher with a message rather than a thinker with a system. He 
writes sermons rather than treatises, and his concern is not so much 
to inform our minds as to reform our characters. Even when he is 
arguing for a theoretical proposition, in metaphysics or the theory 
of knowledge, he is usually at pains to show that it has important 
ethical consequences. And in most of his works, both in the conversa- 
tional passages and in the great myths, the explicit themes are virtue 

and the immortal soul, the good life for the individual and the com- 
munity. In the dialogue Gorgias for example, Socrates is arguing with 
Callicles, a tough-minded politician who thinks that philosophy is of 
no importance except as a children’s pastime. If Socrates is right in 
what he says, Callicles exclaims, his message would have the effect 
of ‘turning our liyes upside-down’. He expects Socrates to take this 
as a powerful and valid objection against the message, but Socrates 
takes the wind out of his sails by making it clear that to turn men’s 
lives upside-down is precisely what he is trying to do. 


BAMBROUGH 


If we follow this clue and take Plato’s aim to be accurate and 
effective ethical and religious persuasion, then his remarks on the 
written and the spoken word begin to make good sense. For a mathe- 
matician, a logician, or a scientist, the written word is an eminently 
satisfactory medium. Aristotle, the fact-finder and demonstrator, ‘ the 
mastér of those who know’, wrote treatises, on ethics and politics as 
well as on logic and’ biology. But Plato is concerned to change the 
hearts of men rather than to fill their minds, and for his purposes the 
ideal instrument is the conversation between friends, the informally 
spoken word. The teacher with one pupil, whom he knows well and 
who knows him well, is in the best possible position to indoctrinate 
him surely and precisely. Each of them knows how to express himself 
in such a way that the other will completely understand. Their argu- 
ments can be ad hominem in the best sense of the phrase, addressed 
to the personality of the individual man, who is always central in the 
philosophy of Socrates and Plato. 

All other modes of communication are so many declensions from 
this summit. As soon as the duologue becomes a dialogue, or the 
master’s words are given to the pupil in writing, or master and pupil 
do not intimately know each other, there is a loss in precision. A speech 
or a book is fixed and inflexible. It cannot answer back, and its effect 
will vary from one reader or listener to another, so that the author 
cannot be sure of communicating more than an approximation to the 
truth he is trying to express. These are Plato’s objections to poetry as 
well as to rhetoric and literary composition, and they imply a con- 
sistent order of merit among methods of oral and written communication. 

But this order of merit does not solve the problem. In fact, it throws 
the paradox into relief. If these are Plato’s considered views on writing 
and speaking, why did he not devote all his time and energy to his 
pupils in the Academy, and leave his more frivolous contemporaries 
to cultivate the gardens of Adonis? I have already suggested that 
Plato’s main aim was accurate and precise persuasion. But if accuracy 
and precision were his only tests of the value of a means of philo- 
sophical expression, he would always speak to his pupils, and never 
write for the public. Clearly he was concerned that as many men as 
possible should hear the message he had to give. Only a chosen few 
could live in the bright light of the Academy. Those who lived in the 
outer darkness, in the cave of the outside world, could at best see a 
pale image of the truth. But Plato thought it was important that they 
should see this glimmer and not be left wholly unenlightened. 


The Philosopher’s Task 

So much could be inferred from the mere fact that he. wrote so many 
dialogues, addressed to others than his small band of intimate pupils. 
Fortunately it need not be left as an indirect inference. We have Plato’s 
own word that his message was a message for all men. I mentioned the 
Phaedrus as one of the works which raised my original question, and 
it is in the Phaedrus also that Plato’s own answers to them are to be 
found. The dialogue does of course deal with the points I have already 
made—what might be called the technical points—about the effective- 
ness of the written and the spoken word in ethical and philosophical 
teaching. But it does very much more. In the great myth of the soul, it 
states the deep and comprehensive faith to which Plato wishes to 
convert us, the eternal truth which it is the philosopher’s task to present 
to his fellow men. And when Plato goes on later in the dialogue to 
prescribe the qualifications a man must have if he is to be a worthy 
speaker or writer, the prime requirement is not technical ingenuity but 
“knowledge of the truth’. The distinction between the form and the 
content of books and speeches is central in Plato’s discussion of the 
arts of communication. And when he follows up his profession of faith, 
his account of what he calls ‘the truth about the truth’, with the 
doctrine that knowledge of the truth is the supreme qualification for 
writing and speaking, what he has done is to claim that he himself is 
the true master of the arts of persuasion. 

When we read the myth, either in the original or in Professor 
Hackforth’s new translation*, we see into the heart of a profound 


* Plato’s Phaedrus. Translated by Professor R. Hackforth. Cambridge University Press. 18s. 
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personal religion. The myth has the organic coherence which Plato 
requires of all such compositions. It has the unity of a living body 
rather than the symmetry of a diagram; but in it all his most character- 
istic doctrines are set forth. The human soul is immortal; before 
entering into a body, every soul has seen, in the company of the gods 
themselves, the eternal forms of beauty and justice and temperance 
and all things fair and good. Each of the soul’s successive lives on earth 
is spent in an effort to remember the holy vision, which was washed 
from its eyes before birth by the waters of Lethe, the River of Forget- 
fulness. The man who most clearly recovers the lost illumination is the 
philosopher, the lover of beauty and justice and truth. The man who 
spends his earthly life in complete darkness is the tyrant. Between these 
two is a scale along which individual souls move according to their 
success or failure, in the course of each of their lives, in suppressing the 
baser elements which militate against the aspirations of the higher 
faculties. The soul that lives nobly on earth is rewarded with a better 
life at its next reincarnation. Eventually the souls of true philosophers 
are liberated from the cycle of birth and death, and enjoy eternal 
felicity above. 

These are the most familiar of Plato’s doctrines, the religion of 
aspiration in the light of which Plato judges all men and their lives— 
and in the light of which he also judges all works of rhetoric, written 
and spoken. That is its great relevance here. In fact, the myth of the 
Phaedrus has a double relevance to our theme. It proclaims the truth 
which the speaker and writer must know if his works are to be of any 
value. And it goes further. It declares that every human soul has been 
initiated before birth into the mysteries. In other words, it is an article 
of Plato’s faith that every man is by his very nature good ground for 
the sowing of the seeds of that faith. To instruct a man fulfy would be 
a long process, in which the informally spoken word would be the 
proper means of communication. No man can describe within the 
compass of a written work ‘what the soul is really like’. But it is 
possible to say ‘ what it resembles’, and Plato declares that one of the 
duties of the philosopher is’‘to tell stories about justice’, to try to 
redirect the emotional drives which are the lower elements in men’s 
souls. The conversation between friends remains the ideal mode of 
philosophical communication, but it is both possible and necessary to 
appeal to a wider audience ‘by means of pictures’, pictures like thé 
image of the soul as a charioteer and two horses, which Plato elaborates 
in the myth of the Phaedrus. The written dialogue and the protreptic 
myth, composed by the man who knows the truth, are the best available 
substitutes’ for the converse of true minds. Plato’s works are the only 
true rhetoric. His rivals in the art, however subtle their ingenuity and 
however polished their technique, are disqualified from the start: they 
do not know what they are talking about. 

In this short survey, I have no more than touched the fringe of the 
Phaedrus. I have said nothing of the idyllic scene by the banks of the 
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Ilissus, nothing about the delineation of the characters, or the texture 
of the conversation. I have said very little about the poetical imagery 
of the myth, the growing wings of the soul in love, the ‘ place above 
the heavens’ where the gods and the souls of the righteous dwell. I 
have described neither the clever, unprincipled speech of Lysias, nor the 
cleverer imitation of it which Socrates recites before he recants and 
composes the myth as a hymn to the god of love. I have ignored all 
these topics but the balance is very well redressed by Professor R. 
Hackforth’s new book, Plato’s Phaedrus. The translation is into a 
graceful English which finely reproduces the solemnity of the myth, 
though I think it is sometimes a little too formal for the lighter 
exchanges in the conversation. In the introduction and the commentary 
there is an illuminating analysis of the progress of the argument, and 
a convincing explanation of the themes and purposes of the dialogue. 
The reader who knows no Greek, and who is unfamiliar with Plato’s 
works, will find the Phaedrus set in its context by reference to other 
dialogues and to the literary and philosophical background. And if an 
occasional word of Greek or a passage of controversy passes him by, 
that is because Professor Hackforth’s book successfully tries to. be as 
helpful to the Platonic scholar as to the general reader. It is a worthy 
addition to the company of translations with running commentary which 
has as its nucleus the works of the late F. M. Cornford, Professor 
Hackforth’s predecessor at, Cambridge. é 

The author’s most valuable contribution to Platonic studies in this 
book is his defence of the unity of the Phaedrus, against critics who 
have complained of a lack of balance in the work between two or more 
themes or purposes. And what is now already a strong case for the 
defence could perhaps be further strengthened by adding a point I made 
earlier which shows the two main themes to be closely complementary. 
The account of the nature of the soul and its experience before birth 
stresses the importance of turning lost souls back to the light, and the 
reformed rhetoric is one of the instruments in this conversion. The 
account of philosophic rhetoric in the Phaedrus, in its turn, stresses the 
necessity of ‘ knowing the truth’, and the truth is the account of the 
soul that is given in the myth. 

It may seem a far cry from the fourth century B.c. to the Third Pro- 
gramme, but I wonder if we are now in a position to answer my 
question, ‘ What would Plato have thought of broadcasting as a means 
of philosophical expression? ’ Clearly, broadcast talks would please him 
better than articles in philosophical journals; in all cases he preferred 
the spoken to the written word. I think he would most have enjoyed 
taking part in broadcast discussions. But in the last resort his answer 
would be this: that in the hands of a Platonist, a man who knew the 
truth, broadcasting might be a great instrument for the salvation of 
souls. But the typical, unregenerate talk—this talk, for instance—would 
incur his severe disapproval. After all, what have you and I been doing 
for the last twenty minutes if not lounging in a garden of Adonis? 

—Third Programme 


To Whom is Industry Responsible? 


By GEORGE GOYDER 


BELIEVE the root cause of many of our industrial troubles is 
that we are trying to perpetuate ideas and laws which no longer 
correspond with the facts of industry. Our stock of industrial ideas, 
like our industrial equipment in general, can grow obsolete with 

time and need replacement. We know that the rate at which capital 


equipment is replaced has a bearing on the ability of our industry to” 


compete in foreign markets. But an even more important factor. in 
determining the efficiency of industry is its psychological condition. 
What we call the morale of the worker depends not only upon his indi- 
vidual state of mind, but also upon that pool of ideas which constitutes 
the working assumptions of industry. 

It is this general stock of ideas about the nature and purpose of 
industry which so largely determines the relations of employers and 
workers. If, for example, we think of industry as a battleground of 
opposing parties, the mind and attitude of employers and workers will 
be dominated by the psychology of combat, instead of being governed 
by the desire and need for co-operation. Moreover, the fact that we 
must for the present accept the existing physical equipment of industry 


makes it all the more important that we should put that equipment to 
the best possible use. An industrial consultant of wide experience has 
estimated that the productive capacity of British industry could be 
increased by thirty per cent. over-night if it were possible to change 
the mental attitude of the worker. He believes this increase could be 
accomplished without either increasing existing hours of work or making 
work any more arduous. The fact is that many restrictive practices are 
tiresome and their abolition would be accompanied by a release of 
energy. Whether the figure of thirty per cent. is an understatement or 
not—and I am told it is—it seems clear that there is wide scope for 
improvement in industrial morale. To raise production by even a 
fraction of thirty per cent. should be worth paying a considerable price; 
even the price of abandoning some of our cherished illusions about 
industry. 

Take, first of all, the idea that there are two sides in industry. We 
hear frequent references in Parliament and by Ministers of the Crown 
to these ‘two sides’. It is rarely made clear who they are, but it is 
generally assumed that they are in opposition, as though some natural 
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law makes labour antagonistic to management or capital. It is as though 
two armies were standing over against each other, while parleys went 
on between their leaders. This impression of combat is, if anything, 
heightened by popular use of the phrase ‘ joint consultation ’. Consulta- 
tion would not need to be described as ‘joint’ if the interests of the 
parties were already in harmony. This idea of two opposing sides in 
industry reminds me of the prep. school where the boys were given 
dancing lessons once a week. At half-term girls came from a neighbour- 
ing school to act.as partners for the boys. After half-term one boy was 
heard to ask a master, ‘ Please, sir, can you tell me the name of the 
school we danced against?’ It is just as sensible to talk of partners 
dancing against each other as it is to talk of two opposing sides in 
industry. We are successful in industry, as in dancing, only to the 
extent that we co-operate. The fact that the man leads does not mean 
he is superior to his partner. It means that his function is different. In 
the same way ‘leading’ and ‘following’ are functions of industry. 
They do not necessarily imply superiority of one party over another. 


’ 


Fallacy of the ‘Two Sides’ 

Another fallacy, it seems to me, is that industry is two-sided. In fact 
there are four distinct parties in industry to each of which management 
Owes a separate responsibility. They are the consumers, the community, 
the workers, and the shareholders, and I shall deal with them in that 
order. In times of full or almost full employment we are tempted to 
overlook the: consumer. But I believe that the primary object of pro- 
ducing goods and services is in order that they may be consumed. I 
want to underline this, for otherwise we may be trying to establish 
agreement between capital and labour only to find that we have done 
so at the expense of the consumer and the community. I believe one 
of our most urgent problems is to find improved means of protecting 
the consumer from exploitation. Legislation against monopolies is 
hardly sufficient by itself. The evidence from the United States suggests 
that the prohibition of monopoly by law cannot of itself prevent busi- 
ness men from reaching agreements between themselves over prices and 
markets. Agreements can be made without necessarily committing any- 
thing to writing, and it is very difficult for the existence of such tacit 
arrangements to be proved. Some more simple and direct method of 
protecting the consumer’s interest needs to be found. 

Competition provides the classic answer, so long as it exists. But 
when competition has ceased to exist we only deceive ourselves by 
pretending that it can be restored by legislation. A better way would 
be to create a nation-wide consumers’ research association, independ- 
ently managed, adequately financed, whose business it would be to 
submit the goods and services produced by industry to searching ex- 
amination and to publish its findings. It should be able to call upon 
a panel of experts and to recruit representatives from the ranks of 
business men and trade union officials, who would have the necessary 
backing to make their presence and intervention at the annual general 
meeting of the company more than a formality. I shall come back to 
this suggestion, and show how it might work in practice. 

There is, secondly, the responsibility of industry to the community. 
This can take more than one form. The factory is a community at work, 
and it is linked with the larger community outside the works by trans- 
port, by housing, and through the social and educational amenities 
provided for the workers and their families. These social conditions 
play an important part in determining the mental environment of the 
worker, and therefore his willingness and capacity to co-operate at his 
work. I am convinced that neglect by a company of its responsibility to 
the local community is a much more frequent cause of low morale in 
industry than is generally believed. The company has next a responsi- 
bility to the state. The state enforces its will by legislation. But more 
and more it is being found that to achieve a high level of efficiency 
there needs to be active as well as passive co-operation between industry 
and government, particularly where it is necessary to plan ahead as 
with measures to deal with unemployment. Finally, the company has a 
respOnsibility to the workers in its employ and to the shareholders who 
contribute its capital. 

Thus industrial responsibility is fourfold. There are’ two outside 
parties, the consumers and the community, and two inside parties, the 
workers and shareholders. These four make up the square of industrial 
responsibility. The interest of no single party is paramount. Each has 
claims on the company and remedies against it. If the consumer is 
dissatisfied he may refuse to buy. The community can enforce responsi- 
bility by means of the law; the workers and shareholders. will contribute 


work and capital only so long as they are satisfied with the terms 
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offered. The art of management, and its highest function, lies in the 
continuous and ‘successful balancing of the responsibilities of the com- 
pany to each of these four parties. To speak of the ‘two sides’ in 
industry is not only to introduce an unnatural opposition between the 
worker and capital, whose interests are complementary, but also to 
ignore the interests of the consumers and community, which are at least 
of equal importance. 

All the same, the idea that management and labour are in opposition 
has taken deep root, and it needs a mental effort to realise that it also 
rests on a fallacy. This is the fallacy that authority in industry derives 
from the shareholders. When a section of the workers in a plant are 
driven by some grievance to strike, we say they have taken authority 
into their own hands. By this phrase we testify to the fact that authority 
in industry can exist today only for so long as it commands the assent 
of the worker. The American business man, Chester Barnard, calls the 
idea of an independent managerial authority ‘The Fiction of Superior 
Authority ’. He has shown that authority in industry cannot be sustained 
unless those in authority are themselves dominated by the purpose and 
needs of the organisation. It is the organisation which commands, not 
the individual. The illusion that management possesses a hidden reserve 
of power which derives from a mysterious outside source is one of the 
root causes of resistance and restrictive practices on the part of 
organised labour. So long as the worker believes that there is a source 
of power in industry which is beyond his control, he can hardly be 
expected to co-operate whole-heartedly with management. Only when 
authority in industry is governed solely by the law of the situation, and 
is impersonally administered in the interests of all four parties, will 
organised labour feel able to give its confidence to management and to 
accept the purposes of the organisation as its own. 

The fiction that the authority of management derives from the share- 
holders comes from belief that they own the company and employ 
management as their agents. But this is not the case. The shareholder 
is not the legal owner of industry, and it is time this important fact 
was made clear, awkward as some of its implications may be. Some of 
you may remember the case of Short Brothers, the Flying Boat makers 
at Rochester, who were told that the Government intended to nationalise 
the company. They were offered slightly under 30s. a share as com- 
pensation, based on the shares’ current stock exchange value. The 
shareholders claimed they were entitled to the break-up value of the 
company, or about 42s. a share. They brought legal action to recover 


‘the difference. Giving judgment against the shareholders in the High 


Court, Lord Justice Evershed said: ‘ Shareholders are not in the eyes 
of the law part-owners of the undertaking. The undertaking is some- 
thing different from the totality of its shareholdings’. 


Why Not Workers at the Annual General Meeting? 

This judgment follows a well established legal principle. A company 
is at law an entity distinct from those who for the time being lend 
it capital. It is a corporate person and cannot be said to be ‘ owned’, 
The shareholders are not collectively or separately its owners, any more 
than the workers are. I find it difficult to see why the workers should 
not be regarded as members of the company in the same way as the 
shareholders. Why should representatives of the workers not attend 
the annual general meeting of the company? It is true that this would 
involve changes in the law of limited liability, and this is not something 
to be lightly undertaken. But it is surely an anomaly that a Labour 
Government introduced and passed a Companies Act in 1948 which 
had as one of its main objects to strengthen the position of the share- 
holders, and which did nothing to make industry more responsible to 
workers, consumers, or the community. 

If company chairmen in their annual speeches would divide their 
remarks into four sections, reporting in turn on the company’s steward- 
ship of its responsibilities to its consumers, the community, the workers, 
and capital, instead of enlarging merely on the state of the nation and 
the company’s profit and loss account, this would be a beginning in 
getting rid of the false ideas now current as to the supposed opposition 
between capital and labour. Some company chairmen have already 
made a start in this direction. I believe that the annual general meeting 
of the company would be a more representative occasion if the workers 
were, to have the right to elect some of their members not only to 
attend but also to comment upon that section of the chairman’s speech 
which concerned them. If the representatives of the consumers’ associa- 
tion, to which I referred earlier, were given the same right where it 
could conveniently be exercised, the workers might hear some home 


(continued on page 794) 
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NEWS DIARY 


Wednesday, May 7 

Mr. Eden speaks about Korean truce 
negotiations in Commons. General Mark 
Clark arrives in Tokyo to take over com- 
mand of U.N. forces in the Far East 


Mr. Iain Macleod appointed Minister of 
Health and Mr. A. T. Lennox-Boyd 
Minister of Transport 


British Ambassador in Cairo sees Egyptian 
Foreign Minister 


Thursday, May 8 


Government White Paper on transport 
policy published 

Minister of Agriculture makes statement in 
Commons about foot-and-mouth disease 

Sweeping Labour gains in municipal 
borough elections 


Friday, May 9 


Treaty providing for a European Defence 
Community initialled in Paris 


A memorandum of understanding on ques- 
tions relating to Trieste signed in London 
by British, American, and Italian delega- 
tions 


Minister of Labour sets up court of inquiry 
to investigate dispute between a Dundee 
publishing firm and printing unions 


Saturday, May 10 


Federal German Chancellor begins talks 
with leaders of other parties in his 
Government about agreements with 
Western Powers to replace Occupation 
Statute 


Lord Mountbatten, British Commander-in- 
Chief, Mediterranean, arrives in Naples 


Price of newsprint to be reduced 


Sunday, May 11 


Marshal Tito attacks Trieste agreement 
signed in London last Friday 


Herr Figl, the Austrian Chancellor, arrives 
in United States as guest of the President 


Admiral Joy proposes that truce talks on 


Korea should be adjourned indefinitely 
until Communists realise that United 
Nations have made their final offer 


Monday, May 12 


Chancellor of Exchequer announces reduc- 
tion of- purchase tax on textiles by one 
quarter 


Minister of. Defence arrives in Paris for 
‘Anglo-French talks 


Inquiry to be held on recent incidents at 
Broadmoor 


Tuesday, May 13 


Russians ban British and U.S. patrols from 
roads between Berlin and western 
Germany 


South African Assembly passes High Court 


of Parliament Bill-through report stage 


Dr Prasad installed as first President of 
India elected by universal suffrage 
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Dr.. Leopold Figl, the Austrian Chan 
cellor, shaking hands with the Prim 
Minister at 10 Downing Street o 
May 8. Dr. Figl was paying a sho 
visit to England while on his way to th 
United States. The Austrian Chancello 
addressed the Foreign Press Associatio 
and the Inter-Parliamentary Union an 
called on the Foreign Secretary and th 

Chancellor of the Exchequer : 
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King Frederick of Denmark and Queen Ingrid leaving the Church of 
St. Katharine’s, Regent’s Park, which was consecrated by the Bishop of 
Copenhagen last Sunday as a permanent Danish church in London, Hitherto 
the Danish community in London have used Marlborough House Chapel 
as their place of worship. On Saturday the King of Denmark, who is 
Colonel-in-Chief of the Buffs (Royal East Kent Regiment), attended a service 
' in Canterbury Cathedral at the head of his regiment. He presented a number 
of gifts to the Dean including an East Window to replace one which was 
destroyed by enemy action in 1943 


Dr. Maria Montessori, the education 
ist, who died in Holland on May 6 2 
the age of eighty-one. An Italian b 
birth, she was the founder of a syster 
of education bearing her name which i 
practised» in «many nursery school 
throughout , the world. The essence o 
her system is. that the best. kind- o 
education is provided by~ learning’ fo 
oneself, with the teacher as a guid 
cand an observer: This’ system, afte 
being at first encouraged by Mussolini 
was later banned in all the totalitaria 

: countries . ce 


The Duke of Banbieats paid a visit to Swansea’ last Wednesday. He is:seen: 

in the University College where the students are singing while the Duke, 

wearing his robes as hancellor of the University of Wales, prepares to 
address them 


oy — 
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; 5 : : Last Thursday the Minister of Agriculture made a state- 
~A Beach Unit landing officer being put on to the shore by a helicopter during an. ment in the Commons about the outbreak of foot-and- 
_ amphibious assault exercise at Eastney, Southsea, on May 8. This exercise, known mouth disease in Britain, the most serious for ten years. 
as ‘Runaground III’, is said to have been the biggest demonstration of its kind The photograph shows a cow being sprayed with 
ee since the war disinfectant as a precaution against the disease 


So 4 


neral view of the 2nd Battalion The Scots Guards marching the Colour past its On May 5 the B.B.C. and the School Broadcasting Council started an experiment 

nanding Officer on Horse Guards Parade during the ceremony of Mounting in school television. Children in Arnos School, Southgate, are being shown one 

fueen’s Guard, which is usually held in the forecourt of Buckingham Palace. The . of the experimental programmes. An account of the work and its aims is to be 
ceremony is to be repeated at intervals during the rest of the month wal found on page 781 


wd of 125,000 watched motor racing at Silverstone on Saturday. The Inter-  Passers-by in Victoria Embankment Gardens looking at work by artists who con- 
ional Trophy Race was won by Lance Macklin (above) in an H.W.M. car tributed paintings to the fifth annual open-air ‘academy’ organised by the L.C.C, 
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(continued from page 791) 
truths which might make thei considerably less complacent, and remove 
a number of misconceptions from their minds, such as that the object of 
a company is to secure the largest possible number of jobs regardless of 
the cost to the consumer. 


I have said enough to indicate that the limited liability company, 


which carries on nearly the whole of our industry and commerce, is a 
legal fiction devoted to the interest of only one of the four parties to 
industry, the shareholder. It has no legal obligation to any of the other 
three parties. These must at present exercise such authority as they 
have from outside the legal structure of industry: in the case of the 
workers by striking; in the case of the consumers by refusing to buy; 
and in the case of the state by legislation. The fact that the directors are 
at present appointed solely by the shareholders makes it difficult for 
management to achieve a true balance between all the four parties. On 
the other hand, it is essential to safeguard the unity of the Board of 
Directors. In his Riddell Lecture on ‘The Unknown State’, Lord 
Eustace Percy called this problem the most urgent challenge to political 
invention ever offered to the jurist and the statesman. It is-a problem 
of which more will certainly be heard in the next few years. 

Limited liability as we know it was introduced barely 100 years ago. 
Before then, business was mainly carried on by partnerships in which 
the risk of each partner was equal and unlimited. This was a type of 
organisation well adapted to the small-scale family business of the early 
years of the industrial revolution, and in spite of the passage of time 
and heavy death duties many of these family businesses still survive. 
But the balance of industry has shifted steadily in the direction of 
larger-scale units and towards combinations of companies working in 
association. The industrial giants of today may still employ a minority 
of the working population, but their activities now affect or control the 
greater part of industry. As a result, management has become 
increasingly divorced from the ownership of shares on the one hand and 
from local and personal responsibility on the other. I believe the time 
has come for companies which have reached the stage of offering their 
shares to the public to be required to accept some definite measure of 
responsibility to the consumer and the shareholder. How is this to be 
done? I have already said that the company is a corporate person. The 
essence of its personality is contained in the expression of its purpose, 
and this is to be found in the company’s memorandum and articles of 
association. At present a company is required to state its purpose only 
in the most general terms. Company law is concerned only with the 
company’s responsibilities to its shareholders, and not at all with its 
responsibilities to the other parties. It should not be beyond the wit 
of man to define the purpose of industry in terms which include the 
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interest of the workers, the consumer, and the community, while making 
it clear that the primary aim of business is to pay its way, and thereby 
suitably to protect the legitimate interests of the shareholder for the 
risks he bears. 

The importance of bringing our company law into line with! 
industry’s social responsibilities is greater than would appear at first 
sight. It is true that the passing of a law does not itself make people 
do what is right. But without just laws there can be no right, In some 
respects the position in industry is that of an absence of industrial 
right, because the right has not yet been legally defined. There is today 
a strong desire for better relations in industry and it is a movement by 
no means confined to management. Many workers as well as managers 
are tired of the continual bickering and pettiness of our industrial 
relations. Active search is going on in many quarters for a better way. 
But at present this desire for a common purpose and greater goodwill in 
industry is like a spirit without a body. It is the business of the law to 
provide a body and permanence for the will of the community. And it 
belongs to democracy and is indeed essential to democracy’s continuance 
that its law should express the highest common will of the people. The 
greatness of Greece was made possible by the delivery of its laws by 
Solon at a very early date. Relative to the progress of the Romans in 
civilisation, their law of the twelve tables was a remarkably early code. 
A third example of the use of law as an instrument of national reforma- 
tion is found in the history of ancient Israel. Israel became a nation 
and entered its promised land after, and not before, the delivery to it of 
a law which was both individual and social. 

With us, as with these three great civilisations of the ancient world, 
legislation is needed to establish just relations in everyday life. Industry 
has today become the determining factor in the growth and evolution 


of our society. It is therefore in industry that the tension between the 


principles of authority and liberty has to be resolved. If we are to 
improve our industrial relations and create a juster society we must do 
it by using the law as an instrument for the diffusion—not the ever 
increasing .centralisation—of industrial power, under conditions of 
responsibility in which the ordinary man can play his full part. 

None of us wants to increase the scope of law for its own sake. But 
authority must be given a constitutional basis or it will become 
arbitrary. I am sure that we are passing beyond the days of class 
warfare and mutual distrust in industry, although we might not guess 
this from the recent speeches and writings of some politicians. Our 
task today is to move forward together, to build up a nation of co- 
workers in a framework of social responsibility, guarding our liberties, 
strengthening our heritage of honest labour, and persevering in our 
faith in each other’s goodwill.—Third Programme 


Letters to the Editor 


The Editor welcomes letters on broadcasting subjects or topics arising out of articles or talks printed in 


THE LISTENER but reserves ihe right to shorten letters for reasons of space 


‘Europeans Only’ 

. Sir,—Mr. D. S. E. Allen’s reproaches are based 
on a misunderstanding of what I was trying to 
do. In each of my talks I have done my best to 
see South Africa through the eyes of South 
Africans themselves. Thus, ‘Portrait of a South 
African Farmer’ might appear much too 
generous to one of his political opponents. In 
the same way, too, Mr. Alonzo’s view of Cape 
Town would not seem flattering to the whites. 
Still, that is the way that he looked at things; 
and I felt it worth reporting because so many 
groups are living in mentally watertight com- 
partments. Again and again, as I went across 
the country talking to everyone I met, the leaders 
of one group would ask me what the other 
groups were thinking. This seemed to me 
dangerous and explosive: So I have taken this 
opportunity of explaining Mr. Alonzo to those 
who regard him as inferior. 

When I said that the skilled jobs were reserved 
for whites, I had in mind the apprenticeship 
regulations. The following is a quotation from 
the Handbook of Race Relations. in South 
Africa, page 151: 


‘Although the Apprenticeship Act does not 
ostensibly differentiate between the different 
racial groups, in fact it operates to exclude non- 
Europeans from becoming qualified artisans. In 
the first place, the educational standards laid 
down are high for non-Europeans. While Euro- 
pean children receive free compulsory education 
for periods which vary from province to province 
and some ninety per cent. reach Standard VII, 
about sixty-six per cent. of the African children 
receive no education at all and of the balance 
perhaps eight per cent. go beyond Standard II. 
Only ten per cent. of coloured and Asiatic 
children reach Standard III. ~ 


Would Mr. Allen deny that it is incomparably 
harder for a coloured person to Decent skilled 
than it is for a white? 

Then, he takes a sentence of mine and gives 
it a quite different meaning by pulling it out of 
its context. I said: ‘They scrape for the best 
education’, This referred to those coloured 
people who were trying to ‘groom their child 
for white’. I did not say, and did not imply, 
that there was no education for the coloureds. 
I referred to the fact that the»whites are better 
educated and that the coloureds were willing to 
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go to_a lot of trouble, and suffer much agony of 
mind, to pass their children off as white and so 
benefit from this better education. The curricu- 
lum ‘may be the same for both. But the classes 
are incomparably more crowded. I simply do 
not believe that only ten per cent. of coloured 
children reach Standard III because they are 
more stupid than white children. They are not 
so well fed, they have more disease, the condi- 
tions are less good. If these things were improved, 
there would be more skilled labour to help South 
Africa grow into the industrial country she 
hopes to be.—Yours, etc., 


Fareham JULIAN Ducuw 
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United Nations and War Crimes 


Sir,—If Dr. A. L. Goodhart wishes to quote 
the judgment of the International Military Tri- 
bunal at Nuremberg against Admiral Raeder, he 
should quote it right. Dr. Goodhart says that the 
Tribunal stated that: 

The most serious charge against Raeder is that 
he carried out unrestricted submarine warfare, 
including the sinking of unarmed merchant cnn 
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of neutrals, non-rescue and machine-gunning of 
survivors, contrary to the London Protocol of 

1936, : 

But, adds Dr. Goodhart, ‘ his sentence was not 
assessed on this ground as there was some 
ambiguity in the orders’. The words I have 
italicised are not what the Tribunal said. Its 
actual words were: 

In view of all the facts proved and in par- 
ticular of an order of the British Admiralty 
announced on May 8, 1940, according to which 
all vessels * should be sunk at sight in the 
Skagerrak, and the answers to interrogatories by 
Admiral Nimitz stating that unrestricted sub- 
marine warfare was carried on in the Pacific 
Ocean by the United States from the first day 
that nation entered the war, the sentence on 
Doenitz (and Raeder) is not assessed on the 
ground of his breaches of the international law 
of submarine warfare. : 

This is a very different picture from the one 
Dr. Goodhart presents. It means, to put it 
plainly, that as the British and Americans were 
just as bad as the Germans in ignoring the 
London Protocol on submarine warfare, the 
charge of doing so against Admiral Raeder was 
dismissed. Therefore, by suggesting that such 
dismissal was due merely to ‘some ambiguity in 
the orders’, Dr. Goodhart is distorting the 
evidence in Raeder’s disfavour. The Doctor could 
give no plainer indication of the weakness of 
the case against the Admiral.—Yours, etc., 

Downton RUSSELL GRENFELL 


Sir,—Lord Maugham objects to my state- 
ment that his book will undoubtedly be cited 
as evidence that the Nuremberg trials were 
unfair. He says: 

I did not dispute the right or the duty of the 
Nuremberg Military Tribunal to try ‘ the major 
war criminals’ for any of the well-recognised 
war crimes, and in fact I went out of my way 
to add that the sentences pronounced at 
Nuremberg severe as they were did not depart 
from the ordinary principles of justice. 


It is unfortunate that he did not ‘shout [his] 
opinion from the housetops’, for if he will read 
Mr. Belgion’s letter of May 8 he will find that 
his ardent supporter has apparently misunder- 
stood him as he completely ignores this state- 
ment. Mr. Belgion says that ‘a host of German 
legal authorities’ have complained that the 
prisoners at Nuremberg were sentenced ‘ most 
improperly ’, and he agrees with them. He does 
not seem to appreciate the distinction, recognised 
by Lord Maugham, between ‘war crimes’, 
such as the murder of civilians and of prisoners 
of war, which can, in no possible sense, be 
described as ‘newly invented’, and ‘crimes 
against peace’ and ‘crimes against humanity’ 
which admittedly were novel in character. 

Mr: Belgion says that I hid from your 
readers that ‘in most of the trials’ the meaning 
of the term'‘ war crime’ was abruptly extended, 
and that they ‘were now held to be “crimes ” 


only when committed by Germans or Japanese’: 


I did not ‘hide’ it because this statement is 
completely untrue, There is not a-word in the 
Nuremberg judgments which can be cited to 
support this view, and it is inconceivable that 
such judges as Lord Oaksey and Lord Justice 
Birkett would have accepted it.—Yours, etc., 
Oxford A. L. GoopHART 


Imperialism Re-interpreted 

Sir,—At this distance of space and time, may 
I contribute to the discussion on the American 
attitude to the British Empire, as set forth in 
your columns by Mr. Chester Wilmot and Sir 
Norman Angell? The point I wish to make is 
one that circumstances have brought home more 
closely to New Zealanders, and I should say 
Australians, than to people in Britain. It is the 
failure of Americans to distinguish between the 
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British Commonwealth and the British Colonial 
Empire proper. Broadly speaking, the second 
set-up is vulnerable, and the first is not, but the 
intention is to merge the second into the first. 
During the second war, a large number of 
Americans in the three services were quartered 
in New Zealand. We were very glad of their 
presence. They were a visible proof of a pro- 
tection that Britain could not give. Many New 
Zealand-American friendships were made, and 
a number of our guests took home New Zealand 
wives. It was the beginning of a new era in 
our external relations, political and cultural. 

Perhaps the most surprising thing about our 
new friends was their ignorance of our position 
in respect to Britain. When an American news- 
paper correspondent, a university graduate, 
arrived here shortly before the war, one of his 
first questions was, when were we going to set 
ourselves free from Britain? To a New Zealander 
this was an astonishing query, but he found that 
this misconception of our standing and our 
feelings was common among American service- 
men. They believed firmly that we paid tribute 
to King George. Some were convinced that we 
had been dragged into two wars against our will, 
whereas the plain truth was that our participa- 
tion was entirely voluntary. In some cases these 
beliefs were hard to shake. A friend of mine, 
head of a government department, entertained 
one evening two American officers who had been 
professional men before they joined up. They 
said that Britain ‘ exploited’ New Zealand. The 
answer was easy. Their host cited well-known 
figures of contributions to imperial defence. 
After a friendly discussion, the Americans 
departed quite unconvinced. The George III 
complex was still potent. Let me add that I 
am not implying that Britain has ‘exploited’ 
her colonies. 

I am not suggesting for a moment that ignor- 
ance and prejudice are all on the one side. It 
is a question which is the greater, American 
ignorance of Britain and the Commonwealth- 
Empire, or British ignorance of American 
history and present-day conditions. So eminent 
an authority as Professor Trevelyan thinks that 
the balance is against Britain. Unfortunately, to 
make identification easy, it has been the British 
practice to colour the whole of the Common- 
wealth-Empire the same red on the map. Pro- 
fessor Allan Nevins, the distinguished American 
historian, remarked on this when he was in 
New Zealand during the second war. The uni- 
formity of colouring encouraged Americans to 
regard all the British world as ‘ colonial’ in the 
bad old sense of the term. The position is 
much better today, for in the last few years 
Americans have learned a good deal about both 
Dominions and colonies. Before that, however, 
according to the interpretation placed upon 
American policy by Mr. Wilmot and Sir 
Norman Angell, ignorance and prejudice con- 
tributed to decisions that were tragic for the 
world. It is a fair suggestion that had Ameri- 
can authority given.more weight to the freedom 
enjoyed by the British Dominions, and less to 
what it regarded as the evils of the Colonial 
Empire, it might not have been led into such 
grave’ misjudgments.—Yours, etc., 

Wellington, New Zealand ALAN MULGAN 


Strength and Weakness of Existentialism 


Sir,—The strength of existentialism is to be 
found in its advocacy of the individual when it 
has thrown him back completely upon his self, 
after confronting him with a crisis. The crisis 
being the choice of going on, preoccupied with 
conventional acquisitives—‘ generalised ’ living— 
or getting back to the starting point which is 
me as I am in any situation whether self- 
constructed or constructed by others. Once I 
realise who I am I shall then become aware of my 
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totalness; then Bevne become so, I shall realise 
that my new state was due to a rejection of 
something: the pursuit of the trivial according to 
the majority—and its hypocrisy, and an accept- 
ance of nothing: the knowledge that there is 
no other but me and that without me I am 
nothing, therefore I am because I only can know. 
Nothing flourishes because of me and in- 
dependent of me. Nothing was before I am. 
Only by dying shall I enter and explore and 
define nothingness; for the time being I must 
depend upon my intuition, and make tentative 
but enlightening excursions. 

The weakness of existentialism is that it does 
not, nor ever will, lend itself to popularity; 
this means a confinement to an intellectual 
by-way when it should be taking the broad 
highway of general appeal.—Yours, etc., 

Rushall Harry H. BRINDLEY 


Morocco and the Tradition of Lyautey 


Sir,—Mr. Harold Kurtz, in his letter pub- 
lished in THE LISTENER of May 1, sums up the 
“tradition of Lyautey’ very well by quoting an 
anecdote by André Maurois; but when I heard 
the story before, it was even more characteristic 
and to the point. When told that it would take 
hundreds of years to grow trees like that he 
said ‘Nous n’avons pas une minute a perdre’. 

Yours, etc., 


Andover CECILE TOASE 


Poetry and Cricket 

Sir,—The charming picture of village cricket 
on your cover of May 1 sets me wondering, not 
for the first time, why our national game has 
stirred such few and faint echoes in our poetry. 
Ut pictura poesis—if one may give a slight twist 
(an off-break, so to say) to that venerable tag. 

Byron’s reticence on the subject we can under- 
stand; for, though he figured in the Eton and 
Harrow match, he made his way back to the 
pavilion, scowling like thunder, dismissed for 
an ignominious score of six. Shelley had 
probably never even heard of the game. Tenny- 
son’s ideas about it were ludicrous: he talks of 
“a crowd of boys who with clamour bowl’d and 
stump’d the wicket ’—which is downright non- 
sense. Meredith was an enthusiast, but has left 
us only a few scattered phrases: the fielder, for 
example (somewhere on the boundary, one 
fancies) ‘spinning his legs into one for an 
impossible catch’. Francis Thompson in more 
recent times rose to the height of the noble 
theme in dreamy verse which most of the Bank 
Holiday crowd at the Oval know by heart. And 
Andrew Lang’s neatly alliterative hat-trick 
lingers pleasantly in the memory: 

I bowl’d three cricketing curates once ~ 
With three consecutive balls. 


But the point I am trying to make is that no 
Pindar—lyre in hand and with dishevelled hair 
—has ever emerged from the cricket pavilion. 

In prose, of course, we have the Homeric 
contest between Dingley Dell and All- 
Muggleton. That battle of the gods, however, is 
marred by a number of distressing solecisms. 
To mention only one: All-Muggleton could not 
possibly have declared in their first innings, as 
they are said to have done, with the score at 
fifty-four and only two wickets (Dumkins and 
Podder) down. 

To end, if I may, on a plaintively personal 
note, I find Mr. A. A. Milne’s lines (wafting 
me back half a century when I was invariably 
asked with polite euphemism to go in ninth 
wicket down) almost too deep for tears: 

His place was always one above the Byes 
And two above the Wides. So custom will’d. 


Yours, etc., 


Bournemouth HAROLD BINNS 
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Round the London er Galleries 


By ERIC NEWTON 


HE annual arrival of the Royal Academy exhibition throws 

everybody into confusion and everything out of perspective. 

It cannot be ignored, for it contains so much good stuff. Yet 

it cannot be taken seriously, for the good stuff finds itself 
in a context that makes no sense. Critics exhaust themselves in an 
attempt to explain to the public why 
so many sheep find themselves bleat- 
ing plaintively among the goats, why 
the goats have invited so many sheep 
to share their pen, and why some of 
them even go to the length of dis- 
guising themselves as sheep. 

The critics might as well save 
themselves the trouble of explaining. 
The goats, too, might as well save 
themselves the trouble of shouting 
‘ Looks like nothing on earth to me! ’” 
whenever they see an unusually large 
sheep among them. And the inevitable 
bleat in reply is equally fruitless. The 
public pays its annual visit and is 
quite content to know what it likes 
and to like what it knows. The critics 
address their annual explanations to 
deaf ears: the artists’ bickerings are 
becoming an annual joke, and one 
that stales with repetition. 

This year’s Academy will be re- 
membered partly because much of it 
is hung three deep, so that one con- 
stantly suspects the little picture that 
is just out of eyeshot of being a 
masterpiece, partly because of John 
Minton’s ambitious ‘Death of 
Nelson’, partly for Sir Alfred Mun- 
nings’ presumably humorous illustra- 
tion to a ghost story, and partly be- 
cause of the number of excellent por- 
traits by A.R.A.s. But the number of 
portraits of ladies and gentlemen 
whose clothes are of beautifully 
tailored linoleum and whose faces are 

~ obscured under a thick layer of pink 
powder is larger than usual. In other 
respects it is a typical Academy. : 

Sir Max Beerbohm, at the Leicester 8 
Galleries, takes us into another anda ss 
more real world in which his old 
friends (he ceased, he tells us in his 
foreword, to see people in terms of 
caricature about twenty years ago) 
live their lives for us again. ‘Meet the companions of my youth; meet 
Oscar Wilde, meet Roger Fry, Lytton Strachey, Bernard Shaw...’ he 
murmurs in a voice compounded of soft pencil, pale colour-washes and 
exquisite calligraphy. The exhibition is a cumulative portrait of a very 
small corner of life, but behind it is an interpreter whose gently pene- 
trating insight sometimes enlarges itself into prophetic vision. Unlike the 
major prophets, he never raises his voice, but his wistful picture (No. 
136) of the Twentieth Century contemplating its own future is as 
terrifying as full-blooded invective. 

In one sense, Steinberg (at the I.C.A. Gallery) is Max’s successor. 
He too sees his world—the world of modern America—as a queer place, 
more surprising than lovable. Steinberg’s line has far more surface 
vitality, but so also has the world he looks at. Steinberg is funny where 
Max is witty. Steinberg himself is part of the fun, while Max is aloof. 
Steinberg is interested in behaviour, Max in character. But both build 
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‘Lytton Strachey’ (1931): from the exhibition of caricatures by Sir 
Max Beerbohm at the Leicester Galleries 


up a picture of a genuine world and both worlds are equally human. 
It is not difficult to describe the fluent rococo naivety of Steinberg’s line, 


-but it is impossible to explain the satirical use to which he puts it. 


The exhibition must be seen. Look, in particular, at the procession of 
business mgn carrying their own signatures, and at a gentleman in 
_ St. Mark’s Square, Venice (No. 75) 
describing with his eloquent hands the 
desirable contours of a female friend. 

At Reid and Lefévre’s Gallery, 
recent work by Ben Nicholson needs 
neither description nor explanation. 
It is faultless. It carries refinement 
of line, surface and colour to the ulti- 
mate point of safety. For safety, in 
art, depends on an unbroken contact 
between the artist as human being 
and the artist as designer. In this 
exhibition the contact is there but it 
is dangerously tenuous. 

The exhibition at the Tate Gallery, 
of three one-woman shows, is impres- 
sive and excellently chosen. More- 
over it proves that ‘the feminine 
temperament’ is an almost meaning- 
less phrase. Gwen John, Ethel Walker, 
and Frances Hodgkins have no closer 
connection with each other than a 
violet, a peony and a delphinium. I 
choose those flowers as having a vague 
correspondence with the three artists 
and also because they refuse to mix; 
they are even antagonistic to each 
other. They, too, need no description. 
Gwen John’s frail and modest sin- 
cerity surprises and enslaves me every 
time I meet it. Ethel Walker’s robust 
prose leaves me quite cold, especially 
when she uses it for ends that only 
poetry could achieve. Frances Hodg- 
kins baffles me. She is the only mem- 
ber of the trio who deserves to be 
called a genius, yet her genius is so 
precariously poised that each sample 
of it seems like an enchanting acci- 
dent. Each of her pictures has the 
air of a last-minute answer to a 
prayer, but a very limited and 
specialised prayer. Her feeling for 
form and her power to invent and 
organise it are childish, but I have 

~~ come to the conclusion, after years 

of familiarity with her art, that she is one of the three greatest colourists 
that ever lived.. I do not make the claim lightly, yet it is not an easy 
claim to justify. I can only suggest that she uses colour harmonies with 
just that mixture of precision and evocativeness that a great poet can 
sometimes command in his word-sequences. 


Herbert Read’s expository anthology English Prose Style was first pub- 


lished in 1928 and has been reprinting ever since. It is now available (Bell, 
16s.) in its first revised edition. A new series of copyright reprints entitled 
“ Twentieth-Century Classics’? comes from Dennis Dobson. Priced at 
7s. 6d. each, the first three titles are Voltaire, by André Maurois; Mary, 
Queen of Scots, by Eric Linklater; and Prince Charlie, by Compton 
Mackenzie. To Chatto and Windus’ ‘New. Phoenix Library’ have been 
added Fireman Flower, by William Sansom and Goodbye to Berlin, by 
Christopher Isherwood. The price is 6s. each. : 
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: The Art of Art Criticism 


The second of two talks by HERBERT READ 


ENDED my first talk with the assertion that art criticism could, 
in the hands of a master—and I mentioned the names of Ruskin 
and Pater—become in itself another art. In citing these two names 
I did not mean to imply that the work of art would serve as well 

as any other subject to inspire good prose, or that a good style would 
justify any kind of criticism. If I left that impression I misled you. A 
good style, I would say, is the product of a well-ordered mind moved 
by a worthy passion. Ruskin had enthusiasm, passionate enthusiasm, for 
Turner’s paintings, but he also thought clearly about art in general, and 
was therefore able to relate his immediate experience to basic prin- 
ciples. The experience was deep and sincere, and because Turner was 
suffering from the misunderstanding that is the usual fate of original 
artists, Ruskin was moved to a passionate defence of him. But the 
analysing mind kept pace with the sympathetic heart, and the result 
was not only great English prose, but also great art criticism. 

In this field I would place Ruskin’s achievement above all other 
criticism of whatever kind written in the English language. Where is 


- the work of ‘literary criticism that can compare with Modern Painters 


or Stones of Venice—compare in scope and eloquence and in what, 
in the original sense of the word, one might call righteousness? 
Coleridge’s Biographia Literaria is perhaps philosophically more pro- 
found, but that philosophy is for the most part borrowed from 
Schelling, so Coleridge cannot have the credit for it. As for the 
rest of Coleridge’s great argument, one might say that it secured for 
Wordsworth almost exactly the same kind of understanding that Ruskin 
secured for Turner. These two achievements might be considered as 
of almost equal value in the history of English culture. But nowhere in 
Biographia Literaria—and I say this in spite of the fact that it is a 
book to which I am intensely devoted—will you find those mounting 
themes of imaginative splendour into which Ruskin’s criticism lifts 
itself, not once, but a hundred times. We may read Ruskin’s art 
criticism as great literature, but if we do not at the same time recognise 
it as great criticism, it is because of some deep-seated indifference to 
art. For as criticism it is supreme. 


An Example from Ruskin— 


I did not give an example of Ruskin’s art criticism in my first talk, 
but now I must justify my high praise. I shall take a passage which 
Ruskin himself looked back upon with satisfaction—his description of 
the painting he regarded as Turner’s greatest, the ‘ Slave Ship’: 


But, I think, the noblest sea that Turner has ever painted, and, if 
so, the noblest certainly ever painted by man, is that of the ‘ Slave Ship’, 
the chief Academy picture of the Exhibition of 1840. It is a sunset 
on the Atlantic, after prolonged storm; but the storm is partially 
lulled, and the torn and streaming rainclouds are moving in scarlet 
lines to lose themselves in the hollow of the night. The whole surface 
of sea included in the picture is divided into two ridges of enormous 
swell, not high, nor local, but a low, broad heaving of the whole ocean, 
like the lifting of its bosom by deep-drawn breath after the torture of 
the storm. Between these two ridges the fire of the sunset falls along 
the trough of the sea, dyeing it with an awful but glorious light, the 
intense and lurid splendour which burns like gold, and bathes like 
blood. Along this fiery path and valley the tossing waves, by which the 
swell of the sea is restlessly divided, lift themselves in dark, indefinite, 
fantastic forms, each casting a faint and ghastly shadow behind it along 
the illumined foam. They do not rise everywhere, but three or four 
together in wild groups, fitfully and furiously, as the under strength of 
the swell compels or permits them; leaving between them treacherous 
spaces of level and whirling water, now lighted with green and lamp- 
like fire, now flashing back the gold of the declining sun, now fearfully 
dyed from above with the undistinguishable images of the burning 
clouds, which fall upon them in flakes of crimson and scarlet, and 
give to the reckless waves the added motion of their own fiery flying. 
Purple and blue, the lurid shadows of the hollow breakers are cast upon 
the mist of night which gathers cold and low, advancing like the 
shadow of death upon the guilty ship as it labours amidst the lightning 
of the sea, its thin masts written upon the sky in lines of blood, girded 
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with condemnation in that fearful hue which signs the sky with horror, 
and mixes its flaming flood with the sunlight, and, cast far along 
the desolate heave of the sepulchral waves, incarnadines the multi- 
tudinous sea. ; 

I believe, if I were reduced to rest Turner’s immortality upon any 
single work, I should choose this. Its daring conception, ideal in the 
highest sense of the word, is based on the purest truth, and wrought 
out with the concentrated knowledge of a life; its colour is absolutely 
perfect, not one false or morbid hue in any part or line, and so 
modulated that every square inch of canvas is a perfect composition; 
its drawing as accurate as fearless; the ship buoyant, bending, and full 
of motion; its tones as true as they are wonderful; and the whole 
picture dedicated to the most sublime of subjects and impressions 
(completing thus the perfect system of all truth, which we have shown 
to be formed by Turner’s works)—the power, majesty, and deathfulness 
of the open, deep, illimitable sea. 


In that last sentence, you may have noticed, there is a parenthtsis in 
which Ruskin claims to have shown that Turner’s work forms ‘ the 
perfect system of truth ’—an achievement which, in Ruskin’s opinion, 
he shared with only a few choice spirits such as Homer, Shakespeare, 
Milton, and Pope. We cannot stop to examine the validity of this 
claim: I merely draw attention to it to show that art criticism, no less 
than literary criticism, can have a philosophical scope. 


-—and from Baudelaire 


For another example of art criticism that rises to the heights of 
literary art I would ask you to consider Ruskin’s contemporary, Charles 
Baudelaire. A good deal of the poetry that went into Ruskin’s prose 
Baudelaire reserved for his verse; but his art criticism has the same 
largeness of view, the same philosophic scope. Baudelaire once said 
that art criticism ought to be partial, passionate, and political—made 
from an exclusive point of view, but from the point of view that 
opens up the widest horizons. His own criticism has that enlightening 
quality; and in his case again there was a particular cause for 
enthusiasm, a subject for passionate advocacy—the art of Delacroix. 
Here is a passage from one of his essays on that painter: 


In order to compléte the analysis, it remains for me to draw attention 
to a final quality in Delacroix—the most remarkable of all his qualities 
and the one that makes him the true nineteenth-century painter. It is 
the strange persistent melancholy which broods over all his work and 
which is expressed by his choice of subject, by the expression on his 
people’s faces, by gesture and by the way he uses colour. Delacroix is an 
admirer of Dante and Shakespeare, two other great painters of human 
suffering. He understands them perfectly and is able to draw on them 
freely. When we look at a collection of his paintings—‘ Dante and 
Virgil’, ‘The Massacre of Scio’, ‘Christ in the Garden of Olives’, 
‘St. Sebastian’, ‘Medea’, ‘The Shipwrecked’ and ‘Hamlet’, so 
derided and so little understood—we have the impression that we are 
attending the celebration of some sad rite. We notice in several of 
them, as though it were the result of some perpetual chance, one 
figure which is more stricken, more weighed down by grief, than all 
the rest, and which seems to contain in it all the surrounding suffering. 
We see it in the woman kneeling with her hair hanging down in the 
foreground of ‘The Crusaders at Constantinople’; in the mournful 
wrinkled features of the old woman in ‘The Massacre of Scio’. His 
melancholy envelops even ‘The Women of Algiers’, the most stylish 
and decorative of all his pictures. This little poem of an interior, so 
restful, so bathed in silence, so stuffed with rich furnishings and odds 
and ends of finery, exudes the strong indefinable odour of an evil 
place which quickly leads us to unplumbed depths of sadness. In 
general, he does not paint pretty women, at any rate not pretty by 
the standards of fashionable society. Nearly all of them are sick and 
glow with a certain inner beauty. He does not express strength by 
swelling muscles, but by nervous tension. It is not only suffering 
that he expresses better than anyone else, but above all—supreme 
secret of his art—moral suffering! This grave, lofty melancholy shines 
with a sombre splendour in his very colouring which like that of all 
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MAKING DOODLES WORK \. ” 
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Pass the rough outline of something new and how it must perform 
to Plessey, who will develop, test, and produce a prototype—your idea 
brought to life ~with shrewd refinements. And it will be easy to 
manufacture, in quantity, cheaply. That is Plessey design and development 
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in simple terms. It can also be expressed in figures—more than 10,000 es 
workers, over twenty acres of design offices, laboratories 
and production equipment. Or, if you remind us that 
capacity needs to be mental as well as physical, | 
take this example: the Electronic Revolution ; 
Counter at the Royal Aircraft Establishment, . 
which measures the speed of jet engines with 
an accuracy of one in a thousand, was e 
developed in collaboration hwe 
with RAE and _ produced 
throughout by Plessey. 
Now you have some idea 
of the unique combination 
of technical brain and f{@ 
mechanised brawn at 
your command. Executives in 
' VA industry or Government service 


may like us to explain how... 


Plessey PUTS IDEAS INTO PRODUCTION 
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the great colourists is broad, simple and rich in harmonic masses, but 
plaintive and profound like a melody of Weber’s. 

Each of the old masters had his kingdom and his prerogative which 
he was often compelled to share with illustrious rivals. Raphael’s was 
form; that of Rubens and Veronese, colour; that of Rubens and 
Michelangelo, imaginative design. A portion of the empire remained 
where Rembrandt alone had made a few incursions—drama, natural 
living drama, terrible and sombre drama which was often expressed 
by means of colour, but always by means of gesture. 

When it comes to sublime gesture, Delacroix’s only rivals are to 
be found outside his own art. I can think of scarcely anyone except 
Frédérick Lemaitre and Macready. 

This quality, which is essentially modern and new, makes Delacroix 
the final expression of progress in art. The heir of a great tradition— 
the tradition of breadth, nobility and grandeur of composition and the 
worthy successor of the old masters, he excels them in his mastery of 
suffering, passion and gesture. That is the real significance of his 
greatness. Suppose, for example, the work of one of the celebrated 
old masters were lost. There was nearly always some one like him whose 
work would have explained his and enabled the historian to grasp 
what had been lost. Take away Delacroix, and the great chain of 
history snaps and falls to the ground. 


Enthusiasm a Virtue in Art Critics 

I believe that Ruskin and Baudelaire are the two greatest art critics 
of modern, times, and they are both distinguished by the quality of 
enthusiasm. It is a quality from which academic minds shrink, and it 
can indeed involve a writer in mistakes and even in absurdities. These 
do not matter in the long run. There are dozens of artists in Baudelaire’s 
Salons—the notices of exhibitions which he wrote between 1845 and 
1859—who are now completely forgotten. Most of them he dismissed 
with a withering phrase; others he praised for qualities that were merely 
topical. Ruskin’s mistakes were more disastrous, especially in his later 
days—I need mention only the name of Whistler. The contemporary 
scene is always a turmoil, and he who ventures into it, brandishing a 
sword in the cause of truth, is sure to hit a few of the wrong people on 
the head. But the critic must enter that turmoil—however much one’s 
principles have been formed by the study of the history of art, or by the 
study of the science of art, those principles do not deserve the name of 
criticism until they are applied to the living reality of art. Criticism is 
discrimination, is guidance, and it is useless if it never ventures outside 
a museum. Every age has its own sense of beauty, and it is the critic’s 
business to isolate and define that particular nuance—if only for the 
purpose of condemning it. 

I cannot think of any great critic—great in the sense I have defined 
in these talks, great as an artist in his own rights—who has not found 
some good in the art of his own age. It is true that there have been 
critics who have not found anything particularly interesting to say about 
the art of their time, but I do not think one can put them on the same 
level as Ruskin or Baudelaire. A good example is Eugéne Fromentin, 
himself a disappointed painter, out of sympathy with contemporaries 
like Delacroix and Courbet, a man without passions, nervous and 
feminine, as Baudelaire said of him. He had a sensitive talent for 
description, and wrote a novel of great charm, as well as two or three 
books of travel. But he also wrote a book on Dutch and Flemish painting 
from Van Eyck to Rembrandt, The Masters of Past Time, which is 
undoubtedly one of the masterpieces of art criticism. But it is again a 
triumph of the art of writing, and ‘if Fromentin is not a critic of the 
art of his own time, he does manage, by his method of writing, to bring 
the old masters into the contemporary context. For example, before 
writing about Rembrandt he describes Amsterdam—not the Amsterdam 
of Rembrandt’s time, but the Amsterdam he himself saw in 1875, and 
very beautiful and evocative it all is! And he is, as a writer (and even 


as a painter) a romantic of his time: Here is an extract from his 


description of Rembrandt’s ‘ Night Watch’: 


There remains an episodic figure which up to the present has baffled 
all conjectures, because it seems to personify in its traits, or its 
strange brilliance, and its little bearing on the subject, the ic, the 
romantic meaning or, if you like, the counter-sense of the picture.’ I 
mean the little person with the look of a witch, childish yet very old, 
with comet-like head-dress and ornamented tresses, who glides, we 
scarcely understand why, among the legs of the guards, and who—a 
thing no less inexplicable—wears suspended from her waist a white 
cock, which we might take at first for a purse. 

Whatever reason it may have had for mixing with this assembly, 
this small figure seems to have nothing human about it at all. It is 
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colourless, almost shapeless. Its age is doubtful because its traits are 
indefinable. Its appearance is that of a doll and its behaviour automatic. 
It has the ways of a beggar, and something like diamonds all over the 
body—the air of a little queen with garments like rags. One might say 
that she came from the Jewish quarter, from the old clothes shop, 
from the theatre or some Bohemian place, and that, awakening from a 
dream, she dressed herself in the most singular fashion. She has the 
glimmerings, the uncertainty and the flickerings of pale fire. The more 
one examines the less can one seize the subtle lineaments which serve 
as a covering for her incorporeal existence. We come to see in her 
nothing but a sort of extraordinarily strange phosphorescence which is 
not the natural light of things, nor yet the ordinary brilliancy of a well- 
regulated palette, and which adds a witchery the more to the strangeness 
of the physiognomy. Note that in the place she occupies in one of the 
dark corners of the canvas, rather low, in the middle distance, between 
a man in dark red and the captain dressed in black, this eccentric 
light has the more activity, that the contrast with the surroundings 
is more sudden, and that, without extreme precautions, his explosion 
of accidental light would have been enough to disorganise the whole 
picture. 

What is the meaning of the little being, imaginary or real, which, 
though but a supernumerary, seems to have taken possession of the 
principal role? I cannot undertake to tell you. Men more skilful than 
myself have not failed to ask themselves what this might be, what it 
is doing there, and have not been able to discover a satisfactory solution. 

One thing alone astonishes me, and that is that people argue with 
Rembrandt as if he himself were a reasoner. They are enraptured with 
the novelty, the originality, the absence of all rule, the free flight of 
an entirely individual imagination, which make up, as has been well 
said, the great attraction of this venturesome work; and it is precisely 
the fine flower of his somewhat disordered imagination, which people 
subject to an examination by logic and pure reason. But if, to all these 
rather vain questions about the why and wherefore of so many things 
which probably have none at all, Rembrandt were to reply thus: ‘ This 
child is a caprice, no less odd than,.and for that matter quite as 
plausible as, many others in my engraved and painted work. I have 
set it there, as a narrow light between great masses of shade, because 
its slightness gave it more vibration, and it suited me to enliven one of 
the dark corners of my picture with a streak of light. Its get-up is, 
moreover, the ordinary dress of my figures of women, great or small, 
young or old, and you will find in it the type which, more or less 
like, is continually found in my works. I like whatever shines brightly, 
and that is why F have dressed it in brilliant apparel. As to the 
phosphorescent glimmer which seems to cause you so much astonish- 
ment here, while in other places it passes unnoticed, it is in its colourless 
sparkle, and in its supernatural quality, the light that I usually give 
my personages when I want them to shine rather vividly’. Don’t you 
think that such an answer would have in it sufficient to satisfy the 
most exacting, and that finally, the rights of the producer being reserved, 
he would have nothing to answer to us for save on one point: the 
manner ‘in which he has treated the picture? 


Romantic Sensibility of the Eighteen-Seventies 

The point I want to make about this extract is that the sensibility 
which Fromentin brings to the appreciation of Rembrandt was the 
romantic sensibility of 1875, and not some passionless and disinterested 
analysis of the academic kind. How easy it would have been, before 
1875, to have ignored the very existence of that mysterious little witch 
in Rembrandt’s otherwise very solemn picture—or if not easy to have 
ignored its presence, to have missed its_significance! In his way, there- 
fore, Fromentin is as contemporary as Baudelaire or Ruskin. What is 
odd is that the eye that could appreciate Rembrandt’s little witch could 
not appreciate Manet’s ‘ Bon Bock’. 

I would say that a blindness to contemporary modes of expression, 
in any of the arts, is generally due to some psychological inhibition in 
the spectator, but that is a generalisation that would have to be sup- 
ported by more evidence than I can command at present. The whole 
problem of inhibition in relation to both the creation and appreciation 
of art is one which calls for scientific research. I think one might as 
well face the fact that no amount of interpretative criticism is going 
to make certain types of people like certain types of modern art. The 
momentum of the realistic tradition is too great for thetn—they are 
not prepared, either by education or environment, for an art that rejects 
realism. The kind of art criticism written by Ruskin, Pater, and 
Baudelaire was always concerned with what might be broadly called 
pictorial motives. (Every picture told a story, and criticism was the 
retelling, in the critic’s words, of the theme of the painting.) There is no 


- story in an abstract painting by Ben Nicholson, and the story in many 
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other types of modern art is not of -the kind that lends itself to 
expatiation. A still-life by Braque, an odalisque by Matisse, one of 
Henry Moore’s reclining figures—the modern critic cannot approach 
them as the critics of a former day approached Rembrandt, Turner or 
Delacroix. Even Fromentin, when he came to deal with Rembrandt’s 
colour, felt that he had to ‘leave the easy paths, enter the thicket, and 
“talk shop”’. But ‘shop’ in 1875 was a fairly simple language of 
tones and tints, of high-lights and chiaroscuro. A succession of critics— 
Burckhardt, W6lfftin, Berenson, Roger Fry—enormously extended this 
scientific terminology, made it into a very exact instrument of formal 
analysis. Certain of the earlier phases of modern art—the paintings of 
Cézanne, the work of the Cubists—have lent themselves all too easily 
to the formalistic method. But this method becomes meaningless when 
applied to a painting like Picasso’s ‘Guernica’, to a painting by Klee 
or Max Ernst, to Kokoschka’s ‘ Windbraut’ or Chagall’s ‘ Russian 
Village ’; or generally to the art of the last thirty years. Such artists are 
using other means, other conventions, to secure the desired effect, and 
a new type of art must call into existence a new type of criticism. 


The Work of Art as a Symbol 

We have, in fact, returned to a phase of art—the Byzantine period 
is an example in the past—in which the work of art is essentially a 
symbol and no longer a sign: that is to say, it attempts to express 
meaning which cannot be expressed by realistic images. Once realism 
is abandoned, most of the technical jargon of the old art criticism is 
beside the point, and a new critical vocabulary has to be invented. We 
live in a transitional period in which such a new language of criticism 
is gradually being evolved, and some of the difficulty of contemporary 
art criticism is due to that fact—there is no adequate terminology that 
is universally accepted. I can perhaps illustrate this difficulty by quoting 
a typical example of the formalistic criticism which has prevailed for 
the past half-century and then asking you to admit how impossible it 
would be to apply the same kind of criticism to a Byzantine mosaic 
or a painting by Picasso—I will take a short passage from Wolfflin’s 
Classic Art, a book which, along with the same author’s Principles of 
Art History, did so much to establish the terminology of modern art 
criticism. Wolfflin is decribing a self-portrait by Andrea del Sarto: 


The head emerges from the darkness of the background, not sharply 
relieved against a black foil as is sometimes the case with Perugino, 
but, as it were, encompassed in the greenish half-light and the highest 
light does not fall on the face but on a scrap of shirt accidentally dis- 
played at the neck. The hood and collar are dull grey and brown in 
colour. The large eyes look calmly out of their orbits. With all its 
vibrantly painterly handling the effect of the whole is stabilised by the 
vertical position of the head, ‘the simple, full-face view and the gentle 
fall of light which brings out exactly half the head and illumines exactly 
the necessary points. The head seems to turn with a quick movement 
and to be holding, just for a moment, the pose which gives absolutely 
pure vertical and horizontal axes, the vertical being continued right up 
to the peak of the cap. The simplicity of line and reposeful masses 
of light and shadow unite with the clear definition of form of Andrea’s 
developed style, with the bony structure clearly understood. The way 
in which the angle at the junction of nose and eye is brought out, the 
modelling of the chin, the indication of the cheek-bone are all strongly 
reminiscent of the style of the Disputa, which was clearly painted at 
about the same time. 

It may be that this subtle and spiritual head is an ideal type, such 
as we find in sixteenth century art, and it would be pleasant to include 
it with the Violin Player, to which it is related both inwardly and out- 
wardly, in the sense of portraits of artists. In any case, it is one of the 
finest examples of the high conception of the human form in the 
Cinquecento, the basic form of which is probably to be found in Michel- 

'angelo: the impression made by the mind which created the Delphic 
Sibyl is clearly recognisable here. 


Wolfflin is engaged in criticising a typical Renaissance portrait. 
His main concern is with the way the artist has illuminated his subject, 
with the clear definition of natural form, and with a certain ideal of 
humanism which is represented by these means. A Byzantine artist 
would not be preoccupied with a merely human ideal, but with a divine 
one; and to represent such an ideal he would create a symbol, rigid 
and hieratic, dominating the spectator by its suggestion of supernatural 
power and mystery. Subtleties of modelling and of light and: shade 
would be irrelevant, the whole vocabulary perfected by the critics of 
Renaissance art is irrelevant. Here, however, is a passage from a con- 
temporary art critic, and one whose eloquence is not incomparable to 
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Baudelaire’s or Ruskin’s, which in the process of describing the essential 
qualities of Byzantine art, renounces the technical terminology of 
analysis and returns once more to the imaginative language of interpre- 
tation—it comes from the second volume of André Malraux’s 
Psychology of Art: 


In the process of becoming Byzaritinised, art sets out to destroy the 
independence of the depicted figure. The Roman painters had made 
it stand out against a neutral background like that of the classical stage- 
play. The semblance of a wall, a patch of landscape, sometimes even 
a hint of perspective, form set scenes in front of which the figures show 
up like statues in public squares. Christian art makes this background 
even more abstract; but sometimes makes it solid, and joins it up with 
the figures, which seem to sink back into it like foundering ships. It 
rediscovers darkness; the desert stars reappear in the night sky above 
‘The Flight into Egypt’. The dark, leaden blues of the backgrounds 
of frescos and mosaics tend not only to suggest the tragic aspect of 
the universe, but also to immure the figures within a closed world, to 
wrest them from their independence, in much the same way as 
Christianity wrests man’s life both from its individuality and from the 
empire, so as to link it up with the Christian destiny, with the serpent 
and with Golgotha. For Christianity claims to be the Truth; not 
Reality. To Christian eyes the life the Romans saw as real was no 
true life. Thus if the true life is to be portrayed, it must break free 
from the real. The task of the Christian artist is to depict, not this 
world, but the world to come, and a scene is only worthy of portrayal 
in so far as it partakes in that other world. Hence the golden back- 
grounds which create neither real surface nor real distance, but another 
universe; hence that style, incomprehensible so long as we insist on 
reading into it a quest of any sort of realism; for always itis an effort 
towards transfiguration. This does not apply solely to the figures: 
Byzantium aims at expressing the world viewed as a mystery. Its 
palace, politics, diplomacy reverted (as did its religion) to that time- 
old craving for secrecy (and subterfuge) so characteristic of the East. 
Superficial indeed would be an art portraying emperors and queens, were 
it confined to the mere display of pomp; but this was only, so to speak, 
the small change of the art of the great mystery, the secular extension 
of an art which did not hesitate to annex the profane to the sacred, 
as is evident when we compare the bust of a Roman empress with Theo- 
dora’s portrait and with the Torcello ‘ Virgin’. The whole significance 
of Byzantine art is incarnate in this last-named figure, standing aloof in 
the recess of the dark cupola so that none may intrude on its colloquy 
with fate. Under the Virgin are aligned the saints and prophets; still 
lower, we see the crowd of mundane worshippers in prayer. On high, 
looms the immemorial Eastern night, which turns the firmament 
into a phantasmagoria of wandering stars, and the earth into as vain 
a sight as the shadow of armies battling with the void; unless this 
passing show be mirrored on the meditative visage of a god. 


Modern Man and the Ideal 

In considering such a piece of criticism it must be obvious to you how 
a different kind of art has evoked a different method of appreciation. 
Modern art—I mean the art of artists like Picasso, Klee, Henry Moore 
—is far more akin to Byzantine art than to the art of any intervening 
period. It is true, of course, that it in no way shares the religious basis 
of Byzantine art; but its philosophical basis—and for a modern man 
his philosophy is often his religion—is equally a denial of the validity 
of the real, and art is consequently an attempt to express a mystery, 
which we have not confidence enough to call the Truth. One of the 
most significant of modern movements in art adopted the name Sur- 
realism, but all that is essentially modern in contemporary art is in 
some sense super-realistic. 
why it is super-realistic—there is surely cause enough in the conditions 
of modern life to instil in man a longing for the serenity of the absolute 
—that is to say, of the abstract, the ideal; and if modern man, in his 
isolation and scepticism, cannot share an ideal or accept a tradition, 
then that visionary life will rise unaided from the depths of his uncon- 
scious, the original source of all myth and symbol. 


The "Gee critic can never for a moment ignore the purely plastic. 


values by*means of which aesthetic pleasure is communicated; but these 
plastic values are now used once more in the service of what might be 
called metaphysical values, and the critic’s function is again to render 
in adequate words the significance of the symbols created by the artist. 
The first qualification for the criticism of modern art is perhaps a 
realisation of the tragic situation of modern man. From that basis the 
critic can proceed to speak with authority, with feeling, and with 
simplicity—Third Programme ( 
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American Foreign Policy. By Hans J. 
Morgenthau. Methuen. 18s. 


Proressor HANs MorGcENnTHAU of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago is perhaps the outstanding repre- 
sentative of the American academic school of 
power politics, which was initiated before. the 
second world war by the late Nicholas 
Spykman of Yale and to which Mr. George 
Kennan recently paid a somewhat halting 
allegiance in his Jectures on American diplomacy. 
The new trend arose by way of reaction against 
the almost universally accepted doctrines of the 
Wilsonian epoch, when it seemed obvious to 
American—as well as to most British—teachers 
and publicists that the problems of the world 
could: be solved by the application of a few well- 
conceived rules or principles, such as non- 
ageression, self-determination and the sanctity of 
treaties. The reaction was ‘at first altogether 
healthy. Not much progress is likely to be made, 
either in theory or in practice, in international 
- relations without a clear realisation by those con- 
cerned of the immense role which power plays 
in their own policies and in those of others. 
But Professor Morgenthau, whose present 
book has grown out of a set of university 
lectures, is to be congratulated not only on the 
vigour of his attack on utopianism in all its 
forms, both moralistic and legalistic, but on the 
outspokenness of his criticism of many current 
American policies. The lectures seem to have 
been delivered as long ago as 1950, and it may be 
doubted whether so thorough-going a rejection 
of the basic attitudes of American policy and 
opinion would be heard in many American 
universities today. He attempts to controvert 
the refusal to negotiate with Russia by a reductio 
ad absurdum: 

During the second world war the Russians were 
thought to be so good that there was no need to 
bargain with them. Since the breakdown of the 
Yalta and Potsdam agreements the Russians have 
been thought to be so bad that it was impossible 
to bargain with them. The disenchanted senti- 
mentalist and utopian cannot understand the 
elemental truth of international politics. 


Or again, more generally: 

The strong can lead at home and compromise 
abroad. The weak must be stubborn at home 
and abroad, for they must try to save the face 
they do not have. The proposal to drop atomic 
bombs whenever a problem appears incapable of 
solution by traditional methods of diplomacy is 
but the extreme manifestation of that bankruptcy 
of intellect and will. 


In short, in much of what Professor 
Morgenthau has to say he is more likely to be 
preaching to the converted on this side of the 
Atlantic than among his compatriots. But, 
though a healthy empiricism is always to be 
applauded in foreign affairs, some of the prin- 
ciples enunciated by Professor Morgenthau may 
give some of his more thoughtful readers 
pause. The flight from utopia leads him, as it 
also leads Mr. Kennan, to propound ‘the 
national interest’ as the sole sane and valid 
criterion for American foreign policy. But is 
not ‘national interest’ a conception just as 
elusive and, in the long run, just as dangerous 
as those which Professor Morgenthau has so 
eloquently denounced? Professor Morgenthau’s 
view of the American national interest at the 
present time probably differs widely from the 

- view of, say, General MacArthur. But by what 
objective criterion are we to determine which is 
right? Again, how are we to commend to the 
world—or to western Europe-—an American 
policy based on the pursuit of the American 
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national interest? And, if Professor Morgenthau 
replies—as he probably will—that the American 
national interest truly conceived cannot be in- 
compatible with that of other peace-loving 
nations, does he not land us straight back in the 
old utopia of the ‘harmony of interests ’—a 
haven as treacherous and unsubstantial as any of 
those we abandoned, at Professor Morgenthau’s 
bidding, at the outset of our journey? 


The Forging of a Family 
By Lord Geddes. Faber. 25s. 


After aevaried and distinguished career, Lord 
Geddes—better known to many of us as Sir 
Auckland Geddes—looks back at the past of 
himself and his family. The Scots are notoriously 
more interested in family history than the 
English and some Southern readers may find 
the earlier chapters of this book stiff going. The 
Geddes stock, here traced through seven genera- 
tions, has thrown up many men and women of 
energy and character. The women of the family 
have been prominent in education, medicine, 
local government and social reform; there have 
been some competent, as well as a few incom- 
petent, Geddes business men; in our own day, 
both Lord Geddes and his brother Eric have 
made their mark in politics and administration. 
In other words, the family has shown a high 
level of generalised ability. 

Lord Geddes tries to trace the threads running 
through the story. His speculations in the field 
of genetics can only be judged by fellow- 
scientists. To a lay reader, the real thread that 
runs through these pages, giving them interest 
and even fascination, is a spiritual one: 
a matter of a persistent family attitude to 
existence. Like many Scots, the Geddeses have 
been able to achieve a considerable worldly 
success while retaining a scepticism about 
the primacy of the tangible and material 
universe. The Galvinist detachment from ‘ gear’ 
—meaning money, property, careers, honours, 
mundane baubles of all sorts—goes naturally 
with a profound disbelief in the man-centred 

- humanism which is today’s real religion. Lord 
Geddes’ ‘Testament at Seventy’, dictated like 
the rest of the book in blindness, after many 
years of physical affliction, is a moving tribute 
not only to his personal courage, but also to 
the continuity of a high family tradition. 


Count D’Orsay The Dandy of Dandies 
By Willard Connely. Cassell. 25s. 


Two decades ago Mr. Michael Sadleir published 
Blessington-D’Orsay—A_ Masquerade. As ad- 
mirers of his writings would expect he gave a 
fine picture of a curious partnership in English 
social history. Mr. Connely, who established his 
name with a study of Beau Brummel, has now 
written an ample life of Count. D’Orsay who 
died on August 4, 1852. Mr. Sadleir described 
him’ as ‘playboy, pierrot, parasite and artist’. 
Mr. Connely inflates him to something altogether 
larger and nobler. Apart from his endowments 
from nature, which were quite outstanding, 
D’Orsay had a remarkable influence in Early 
Victorian London, which justifies the full treat- 
ment he has now been given. At the end of his 
life after debt had forced him to flee from 
London to Paris he could write ‘Ah! if I were 
rich, I should soon be in London. Here I am in 
exile’. Disraeli, who in youth adorned the 
Blessington-D’Orsay circle; wrote of him as ‘ the 
inimitable D’Orsay, the most accomplished and 
the most engaging character which has figured 
in this country ’. 


D’Orsay can be too easily dismissed as a mere 
adventurer who, like one of the Beaux of an 
earlier day, had a swift and meteoric success in 
English social life. This would not be fair. Mr. 
Connely, after digging and delving with great 
persistence, gives him a continental pedigree of 
stately respectability. This did not however pre- 
vent him from being a Bonapartist and when 
the Bourbons returned to Paris, D’Orsay was in 
a room by himself swearing at them. The 
pedigree of Lady Blessington was decidedly less 
illustrious, and she was perhaps correctly sum- 
marised by an Irish peer as ‘a dame from the 
land of potatoes’. Some charitable compatriot of 
Lady Blessington’s suggested that she had been 
put up to auction at a regimental mess en 
costume de Paradis. Be that as it may she won 
the affections of Lord Blessington, married him 
and (it has to be confessed) elevated him to an 
intellectual life which he had not enjoyed before 
marriage and which was somewhat above? his 
capacity. 

The Blessingtons linked up with D’Orsay 
and lived for some time in Italy in the 1820s. 
It was in this period that Byron met them and 
said that Lady Blessington seemed ‘deranged 
with ennui, entirely bored with her Lord, and 
a little sick of her Parisian Paladin’. Another 
Englishman deftly put his finger on the truth 
when he said that D’Orsay’s good points 
were spoiled because he lived ‘the solitary life 
of an idol incensed by flattery all day long’. © 
But Landor was an Englishman who consistently 
admired D’Orsay—especially his intellect— 
observing that those who look out of a window 
often see more than those who pore over a desk. 

No doubt there are sordid and scandalous 
threads in this. story. But the good nature of 
Lady Blessington, her sympathy and talents no 
less than D’Orsay’s dazzling brilliance as a host 
and his genius with his pencil redeem the texture 
of the whole. If Mr. Connely’s style is not always 
easy, he holds the attention of the reader through 
a long and complicated narrative by his enthu- 
siasm and sincerity. 


West African Explorers 
Edited by C. Howard. With an intro. 
duction by J. H. Plumb. 
Oxford. 7s. 6d. 


This is an anthology from the writings of the 
explorers of West Africa from Richard Jobson, 
a pioneer of English trade on the Gambia in the 
reign of James I, down to Mary Kingsley, who 
died in 1900. Most of them are Englishmen, 
writing in their native language. That is right 
in a book of this kind, for it is hardly fair to 
represent a man’s work in translation; and in 
any case the greatest part in the development of 
the West Coast trade and in the opening up of 
the Niger was taken by Englishmen. This general 
rule has not, however, been rigidly applied: 
William Bosman, the Dutchman, is here, in the 
delightful English translation of 1705; the 


_irrepressible, irresistible René Caillié; and Hein- 


rich Barth, the great mid-Victorian German. 
But Caillié and Barth were well translated, and 
their stories suffer little by comparison with 
those of the Englishmen who stand beside them. 
The decision has justified itself. 

Fifteen writers are represented in this book, 
and only one of them—Richard Burton—could 
conceivably be described as an author by instinct 
or training. Yet they all wrote astonishingly 
well. Their qualities are excellently displayed 
here, and Mr. Howard and Dr. Plumb have 
wisely chosen, as they tell us, ‘to select not 
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Mr. O’Brian’s first book (of short 
stories) won high praise from 
such discerning critics as Lord 
Dunsany and L. A. G. Strong. 
Now, in this unusual novel, set 
in a North Wales valley, he 


shows a rapidly maturing talent. 
10s. 6d. 


Madeleine 
L'Engle 
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DICKINSON 


A story of young love in New 
York that is both touching and 
12s. 6d. 
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Lewis Mumford 
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OF LIFE 


The long awaited sequel to THE 
CULTURE OF CITIES and THE 
CONDITION OF MAN. 

June 12th 21s. 


Colette 
CHANCE 
ACQUAINTANCES 


Two short novels in one volume 
which have never before been 


translated into English. 
July 12s. 6d. 


Angus Wilson 
HEMLOCK 
AND AFTER 


A novel which allows extended 
scope to the brilliant talent of 
the author of THE WRONG SET. 
July 12s. 6d. 
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BERTRAND 
RUSSELL 


Photograph by Life 


celebrates with a new book 


THE IMPACT OF SCIENCE ON 
SOCIETY 


in which he examines concisely and trenchantly the changes 
brought about by science. “Science,” he says “offers the 
possibility of far greater well-being for the human race than it 
has ever known before.” 7s. 6d. net 


Other books by Bertrand Russell 


A History of Western Philosophy 21s. New Hopes for a 
Changing World, 9s. 6d. Unpopular Essays, 8s. 6d. The 
Conquest of Happiness, 8s. 6d. Education and the Social 
Order, 9s. 6d. Freedom and Organisation, 1819-1914, 15s. In 
Praise of Idleness, 8s. 6d. Inquiry into Meaning and Truth, 16s. 
Marriage and Morals, 9s. 6d. Mysticism and Logic, 9s. 6d. On 
Education, ros. 6d. Outline of Philosophy, 15s. Power, 8s. 6d. 
Sceptical Essays, 8s. 6d. Scientific Outlook, 8s..6d. 


THE MARCH OF JOURNALISM 
by HAROLD HERD 


The first comprehensive history of the Press since H. R. Fox 
Bourne’s English Newspapers, brings in the periodical as well as 
the newspaper. Beginning in 1622 it unearths many curious 
and interesting facts. Illustrated 25s. net 


PUZZLING POSERS 
by J. TRAVERS 


This collection of mathematical and enigmatic puzzles will 
provide an enormous amount of recreation and amusement for 
puzzle addicts of all ages. 7s. 6d. net 


EQUALITY 
by PROFESSOR R. H. TAWNEY 


*. .. of first importance. It attacks the problem of the modern 
age with a swift incisiveness, a wealth of knowledge and a 
majesty of style which it is difficult to praise too highly.”— 
H. J. Laskt. 4th edition, 15s. net 


REVOLUTION AND REACTION 
IN MODERN FRANCE 
by G. LOWES DICKINSON 


This description of the development of political thought and 
of political parties in France since 1789 “has stood the test of 
time ... a brilliant summary.”—Observer. 

4th imp. (2nd edition). 9s. 6d. net 
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Professor of Philosophy, 
€ University of Cambridge \ 
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THE DEAD 
SEA SCROLLS 
By A. DUPONT-SOMMER 


Professeur a la Sorbonne 
\\ Translated by E. M. ROWLEY a 
» Illustrated 7s. 6d. net € 


CAPITAL 
DEVELOPMENT 
IN STEEL 
By P. W. S. ANDREWS 
and ELIZABETH BRUNNER 

Nuffield College, Oxford \ 
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By J. M. THOMPSON, F.B.A. 
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\ Author of "French Revolution" 
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#~ BASIL. BLACKWELL“ 


AONIENOCNOONSEMDEOCNOCMO CUNO 
An Introduction to 


ELIZABETHAN 
AND JACOBEAN 


Architecture 
by Marcus Whiffen 


Everyone at one time or another has 
experienced the romantic appeal of 
some great Elizabethan or Jacobean 
building; yet in recent years books on 
Elizabethan and Jacobean architecture 
have been curiously few and far be- 
tween. In this introduction to the sub- 
ject Marcus Whiffen answers those 
questions which anyone who wishes to 
supplement a feeling for its pictures- 
que aspects with some solid knowledge 
is likely to ask—questions about topics 
that range from the business side of 
getting a building put up in those days 
to the sources of inspiration drawn on 
by its designer. The seventy-five photo- 
graphs, engravings and drawings have 
been chosen by the author both to 
illustrate points in his text and to re- 
present a wide variety of types of 
building, domestic and public, secular 
and ecclesiastical. 

15s net 
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isolated passages but passages which, when 
united together, give a continuous and compre- 
hensive account of each explorer’s journey and 
_ achievement ’. It is in narrative that these writers 


excel: very naturally, for they were men of 
action, and it is the simple story of their action 
that they are telling. But many stories of 
exciting action have themselves been painfully 
wooden and inert, as we can see from the litera- 
ture of the two World Wars. What is it that 
gives these their abounding and permanent life? 
Perhaps two things above all. In the first place 
these men were all fascinated by Africa. They 
went out there of their own free will. Jobson 
and Bosman could have made an easier living, 
and a less hazardous one, in the trade of their 
native Europe. No one forced Mungo Park or 
Lander or Baikie to go out to Africa: they 
volunteered. But their writing takes on a special 
intensity from the dangers they went through, 
the struggle they had to come out alive. They 
do not over-dramatise their hardships. Look at 
the matter-of-fact way in which Denham 
describes the horrors he endured when his party 
had been defeated in battle by the Fulani 
(pp. 198-210); or, on a higher plane of heroism, 
, the single-minded, fanatical determination of 
Park ‘to trace the Niger, at no matter what cost 
to himself or the men who accompanied him. 
Dr. Plumb, in ‘his percipient introduction, says 
very well of Park that he ‘ was deeply religious, 


a convinced Calvinist, and it was this faith— - 


_ that all he suffered was predestined—which 
carried him through such pain and sickness. It 


is this that gives a saga-like quality to his. 


plainly-told tale ’. 
But if Park is the most heroic figure in this 
book, he is certainly not the most winning. 
_ That distinction surely belongs to Richard 
Lander, and it is a great pleasure to find his 
“merits at last recognised here as they should be. 
“His books are the most interesting of all the 
great narratives of West African discovery’, says 
Dr. Plumb, roundly; and one agrees. His special 
combination of high spirits, naivety, shrewdness, 
‘and courage make him an unforgettable, unique 
personality. Unique: yet there is one of. his suc- 
cessots strangely like him in some ways. Mary 
Kingsley too was high-spirited, naive (a little 
noisy, even), and infinitely courageous. This 
anthology ends, most properly, with her: her 
writing provides a fitting climax, and in her 
calm, unprotesting observation of the Africans 
she was living among she takes us back to 
Bosman and Jobson, who wrote down what they 
saw, with almost as little passion, two and three 
hundred years earlier. 

This is indeed a most welcome addition to the 
World’s Classics, and worthy in all respects of 
the company in which it finds itself. It is also 
astonishingly cheap at its price. 


A Woman at Scotland Yard 
By Lilian Wyles. Faber. 18s. 


Anyone who has read this enthralling book must 
regard with added respect the sight of police- 
women on patrol. Gone are the days when these 
valued servants of the public, dressed in hideous 
uniforms topped by helmets resembling inverted 
soup plates, called forth from those who passed 
them on the street such a remark as ‘ Some of 
Fred Karno’s girls—what? ’ Miss Wyles, in 1918 
one of the twenty-five young women who created 
an historical precedent by starting their instruc- 
tion in police duties, here follows two themes: 
the first has to do with the fight that she and 
her colleagues put up to overcome the prejudice 
which continually threatened to drive them out 
of existence altogether; the second Jays emphasis 
on the work undertaken by those attached to the 
C.I1.D. for the purpose of taking statements in 

sexual cases where a child or young woman is 
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involved. If the first theme, recalling as it must 
do the battle that women have fought to gain 
their rights since the beginning of the century, 
strikes a somewhat familiar note; the second, by 
reason of the light it throws upon matters hardly 
ever discussed in public, has a unique interest. 
And several stories are told that, make one 
wonder why writers of detective fiction appear 
to suffer from the delusion that crime is an 
exclusively male occupation. 

What makes her story-of Scotland Yard so 
much more alive than is usually the case when 
a retired police officer writes his memoirs, is 
Miss Wyles’ method of presenting the personali- 
ties with whom she worked there, as human 
beings, whose faults, as well as their virtues, she 
is not afraid to recognise. Inher graphic account 
of the Savage-Money inquiry, instituted to 
defend the two Hyde Park constables alleged to 
have committed perjury, she affords the reader 
a glimpse of what goes on behind the locked 
doors of the Yard, and in the minds of its 
officials, that for frankness has not before been 
equalled. Indeed frankness is a quality of which 
the author is never afraid; yet she manages to 
discuss the nature of sexual crimes—rapse, incest, 
and the like—in a manner unlikely to offend 
even sensitive library subscribers. 

Of the many wise observations made by Miss 
Wyles is one regarding voluntary organisations 
(so helpful in their care of young girls found 
wandering by the police) that cannot be too 
often repeated, since it resolves itself into a plea 
for the support of all institutions run on a 
voluntary basis. ‘ With the Authority’, she says, 
‘there must always be, however well meaning, 
the feeling—I am in authority, you must do as 
I say—you will because you see I have the 
authority to make you if you do not. Some will 
say—no, no, that is not so. I say it is so because 
for many years I had that authority and I know 
the feeling’. Here is a reminder of many volun- 
tary organisations paving the way to social 
reforms that today have become laws. It should 
not be forgotten. 


The East End of London 
By Millicent Rose. 


Cresset Press. 31s. 6d. 


The enthusiast for East End life sometimes takes 
his friends to see, among other things, ‘ Itchy 
Park’, a churchyard opposite Spitalfields Market 
where the last of the old breed of down-and-outs 
still congregate. Depressed by the din of the 
market and the smell of misery, he checks off the 
muttering, huddled old men against his mental 
list of things-to-be-seen, notices idly the grimy 
church in the background and hurries away. 
The same church—Christ Church, Spitalfields 
—is revealed by a photograph in Millicent Rose’s 
The East End of London as a work of great 


beauty; and the text, exploring this creation of 
Nicholas Hawksmoor, awakens in the reader an - 


impatience to go and see for himself. 

Miss Rose confines her study to the ‘inner’ 
East. End, the area bounded by the Thames, the 
Lea and that stretch of Roman road which runs 
from Bishopsgate to Stamford Hill. Her method 
is to follow four threads, the economic history 
of the area, the cultural (she treats culture 
broadly as ‘ the distinctive style of living’ of the 
district), the development of the formal arts, 
particularly architecture, and the literature of 
the locality, into the best of which she dips with 
entertaining discrimination. She succeeds in 
fusing these elements into a fascinating whole, 
for she draws on such a complete and well- 
assimilated knowledge that the book has all the 
strength of a distillation; and she feels a passion 
for her subject that infects the reader. 

The source of her passion is her love for the 
distinctive culture of the East End, the way of 
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living that generations of poor people cultivated 
as a defence against the vast sprawl of filth and 
savagery in which they lived. Their songs, their 
customs and pursuits, their constantly-changing 
slang, the panache which is the essence of their 
character, are all precious to Miss Rose. The 
process of social improvement, which she 
naturally applauds, is killing these things. She 
points to the dilemma but offers no comment. 

Her fervour leads her into an excessive dislike 
of the nineteenth-century reformers. They may 
have been wrong to imagine that all would be 
well if they could teach the poor to sing 
madrigals instead of ‘ Knees Up Mother Brown’, 
and they may, in their lack of respect for the 
ways that they found, have trampled underfoot 
much that was good. But their endeavours 
brought immense improvements; and the popula- 
tion of the East End, which did so much in its 
own behalf by trade union and political action, 
found among them indispensable teachers and 
allies. Miss Rose is particularly severe with Sir 
Walter Besant. He was an ‘outsider’, and his 
pronouncements were often ponderous; but his 
work on East London was only part of a wider 
study and the wonder is that it was so good. 
Whatever its faults, Besant’s East London is a 
classic and deserves at least a passing tribute; all 
the more so because, in the fifty years since it 
appeared, no better book arrived to replace it— 
until Miss Rose gave us hers. 


The Next Million Years. By Charles 


Galton Darwin. Hart-Davis. 15s. 

Sir Charles Darwin’s book attempts to 
describe the ‘average’ history—and the major 
deviations from that ‘average’—of the world 
during the coming million years. This span has 
been chosen because climate .and soil—the 
external conditions of the world—are unlikely 
to change substantially during that time. More- 
over, it is also unlikely that man will spon- 
taneously develop into a new species in a period 
substantially shorter than a million years. 

Within that frame Sir Charles attempts to 
ascertain the long-term trends most likely to 
affect the ‘march of humanity’, and the major 
part of the book is concerned with what 
he regards as the primary constituents 
of the history of the future—material re- 
sources, population growth, and the genetic 
quality of man. But having examined these con- 
stituents and reached conclusions regarding 
their force and direction, the final chapter of 
the book, purporting to recount the history 
proper, is, as the author says, essentially a sum- 
mary of the earlier discussion. And prominent 
in that discussion are the propositions that, 

ecause of the limitation of resources, the world’s 
population is never likely to be more than three 
to five times its present size; that limitation of 
births is ‘essentially unstable, so that popula- 
tions which die out will be replaced by the 
starving margins of growing populations; and 
that because population will thereby continually 
press upon resources, starving margins will 
always be found, though there will be occasional 
golden ages. Moreover, Sir Charles believes that 
the limitation of births, unless there is an effec- 
tive policy to change existing fertility differen- 
tials, will reduce the quality as well as. the 
quantity of the populations practising limitation. 

It is impossible, in a brief review, to convey 
the fascination which The Next Million Years 
is bound to exert on its readers. Just because of 
that fascination, however, it is important to 
emphasise that there are many questions to be 
raised and many assumptions to be queried. 
Take, for example, the discussion of sources of 
fuel and power as factors limiting the capacity 
of the world to support continued population 
growth. Sir Charles agrees that, were it possible 
to release atomic energy from heavy hydrogen 
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and, to control the rate of release, a permanent 
solution of the fuel problem might be obtained. 
He also states that if a cheap method of storing 
energy were found, that itself would go a long 
way to solve the whole power problem. Yet in 
his final summary of the history of the future, 
he implicitly assumes, without giving reasons, 
that neither discovery will have. been made dur- 
ing the million year period. 

Further, his view of the course of human 
development is a curiously rigid one. It is for 
this reason that he regards the limitation of 
births as an essentially unstable process. While 
admitting that it is a phenomenon which was 
hardly foreseen fifty years ago, he doubts if 
it will spread spontancously in the short term 
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because the conditions which provoked its 
development during the nineteenth century can- 
not be duplicated in Asia. And in the long term 
he believes that any voids created by the localised 
practice of limitation will be filled from the 
ranks of populations pressing more closely upon 
the means of subsistence. But this really assumes 
that the spontaneous spread of family limitation 
must follow the pattern and time schedule 
found in Britain, and this is demonstrably 
not the case. In Europe, for example, the rate 
of decline of fertility, once that decline had 
begun, was more rapid in the areas which 
were the last to feel the impact of the industrial 
revolution. And even in Japan the process of 
transition has taken less time than in Western 
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Europe, though fertility and mortality are still 
far from being in equilibrium. Moreover, in all 
these countries public policy was, in the initial 
stages, usually hostile to the change. If, as now 
appears to be the case in India and Ceylon, 
public policy begins to share in the objective, the 
period of transition may be markedly curtailed. 
And a small family pattern,.once it begins to be 
established, develops a cumulative impact; the 
more it spreads, the more it is likely to spread. 
Hence it is difficult to accept Sir Charles’ con- 
clusions on the prospects of limitation of births. 

Many other questions suggest themselves, and 
it is to be hoped that specialists in the various 
fields will examine and take up Sir Charles’ 
arguments. 


Doting. By Henry Green. Hogarth Press. 11s. 6d. 

The Smoking Mountain. By Kay Boyle. Faber. 15s. 
Silver Wings. By E. M. Butler. Hogarth Press. 8s. 6d. 
Mr. Nicholas. By Thomas Hinde. MacGibbon and Kee. 12s. 6d. 
Julietta. By Louise de Vilmorin. Harvill Press. 10s. 64. 


by reason of their reputation. Mr. Henry 

Green, for example, has secured for him- 
self a quasi-monopoly in experimental novels 
ending in -ing, Living, Loving, Nothing, Party 
Going. It would for his reputation be as bad to 
confess that Doting is just like Nothing, his pre- 
vious novel, as it would be to accuse Mr. P. G. 
Wodehouse of writing a book unlike all his other 
books. The publisher assures us that Doting 
is not a comedy of manners, but ‘ rather a mor- 
dantly amusing satire on the contemporary 
scene’. Doting is in fact a variation on exactly 
the same theme as Nothing, the conflict between 
slightly raffish parents in middle age and the 
‘young, who in this book are less earnest than in 
Nothing, and far more calculating. ‘It’s all a 
‘matter of taxation’, as one of the characters 
“suggests. 

Mr. Middleton is a dutiful father and a loving 
‘husband, whose /ibido nevertheless craves pretty. 
‘girls in general and Annabel Paynton in par- 
ticular. Mrs. Middleton is a dutiful mother, a 
loving and even libidinous wife, whose self- 
regard craves the attentions of other men and 
in particular of Charles Addinsell, her husband’s 
oldest friend. Charles Addinsell, well adjusted to 
widowhood, acts as universal provider. He gives 
-Arthur Middleton his ear, Mrs. Middleton his 
‘lips, Annabel Paynton her meal tickets and her 
dearest friend his bed. The plot is neat, the wit 
worldly and good humoured, the writing lucid, 
subtle and comparatively free from those affec- 
tations which Mr. Green’s more earnest admirers 
cherish so deeply. If you are of those who believe 
the English novel to be in need of salvation 


} (by sen of novelists suffer sometimes 


‘and Mr. Henry Green thé saviour predestinate, 


you will be sorely disappointed by Doting. I 
myself found it very entertaining. 

The reputation which Miss Kay Boyle had 
established in my mind was for the beautiful 
elaboration of the f¢rivia of sensibility. The 
Smoking Mountain came as an exciting surprise; 
as if her previous work had been a long appren- 
ticeship for this, the interpretation of post-war 
Germany. In these eleven stories and even more 
in the sixty-three-page introduction, she is hand- 
ling material in itself so dramatic that words and 
images need to be used not for their own beauty 
but to catch and contain the elusive, volatile and 
dangerous qualities of a people, defeated in the 
field, shattered in mind and crippled economic- 
ally, whose future lies less in their own hands 
‘than in those of Occupation Authorities whose 


attention is distracted between the memory ‘of 
the second world war and preparation for the 
third. The Smoking Mountain is not what 
librarians describe as ‘recreational reading’; it 
gives the most disturbing pictures of the people 
into whose hands we are now eagerly pressing 
arms. No one can read Miss Boyle’s account of 
the trial of Heinrich Baab, that inferior Nazi 
whose comparatively small guilt lay in the murder 
of 156 men, women and children, without 
shuddering even more at the future horrors in 
which Germany may implicate the world than 
at the atrocities already committed. 

Professor E. M. Butler’s first novel, Daylight 
in a Dream, made me curious to read Silver 
Wings. The preoccupation with reality and its 
appearances is similar; but Silver Wings is not a 
success. It falls into three parts; the first a short 
story by ‘the English Henry James’, Gervase 
Cooper, the second a lecture by a Cambridge 
don, analysing the story in terms of Cooper’s 
own experience, as revealed. by his letters, the 
third an explanation of what really happened by 
Cooper’s nephew. As an idea, it is ingenious; 
but its failure is due to the fact that all three 
parts are in Professor Butler’s own style, from 


- which literary clichés and outmoded slang have 


not been eradicated. 

Thomas Hinde and Louise de Vilmorin are 
both new to me. Mr. Nicholas is a first novel, 
queer and exciting, but clearly too autobio- 
graphical for one to judge whether Mr. Hinde 
can invent. Mr. Nicholas has recovered from 
a mental breakdown before the book starts, but 
before the book ends he has relapsed into one of 
those interminable illnesses in which the mind 
flickers like the flame of a guttering candle, but 
the body remains as solid as the candlestick. 
There are three sons, Peter at Oxford, David at 
Harrow and Owen at the local grammar school, 
and a mother either at the oven or the sink. 
This, I fancy, is how life may be lived in 
Dorking or Reigate, where truth is often odder 
than fiction. The book startles as much as any- 
thing by what it takes for granted. The large 
suburban house owned by Mr. Nicholas has 
apparently only one W.C., which is in the bath- 
room. Mr. Nicholas comes in to find his son 
cleaning his teeth at the toilet basin, while Mrs. 
Nicholas is lying in the bath. Mr. Nicholas 
reproves the boy sharply, for not spitting into 
the W.C. 

The characters with whom the Nicholases mix, 
Major Dale, Mr. and Mrs. Pawthorn, the 


Squadron Leader’s wife and the bugling Briga- 
dier appear at first to be creations of an extrava- 
gant fancy, and then resolve themselves into 
realistic portraits of the inhabitants of outer 
suburbia, unfamiliar only because so unsung. 
Mr. Nicholas is a novel to read and Mr. Hinde 
a novelist to watch. 

Louise de Vilmorin is already an established 
novelist in France, though Fulietta is her first 
novel to be published in England. The story is 
fabulous, romantic, farcical and witty. Prince 
d’Alpen, rich, experienced and fifty-three, pro- 
poses marriage to Julietta Valentor,. eighteen, 
romantic, beautiful and middle class. 

“Yes, oh yes, I will’, she answered. The count 

sneezed without loss of dignity, wiped his 

moustache in the most natural way in the world. 

Then he took Julietta in his arms and gave her 

a long kiss which frightened her. 

The proposal was made by the sea. The Prince 
returned to Paris to await Julietta’s arrival on 
September 15th, the same day that the Prince’s 
old friend Mme. Facibey left for the seaside to 
stay with her fiancé, André Landrecourt. When 
the Paris train stopped at Poitiers, a young man 
got out leaving behind him a gold cigarette 
case, which Julietta rushed out to return to 
him. As she did so, the train drew out of the 
station leaving her penniless with the young 


. man, whose name was André Landrecourt. She 


spends the night at his country house, and 
when he leaves to meet Mme. Facibey next 
morning, she decides to stay on, postponing as 
long as possible her reunion with the Prince and 
his frightening moustache. 

What happens when Landrecourt and Mme. 
Facibey returned to the country house is similar 
to what has happened since the beginning of 


French farce. Situations, characters and conver- - 


sation are clear cut, stylised and absurd. To these 
familiar elements Mlle. de Vilmorin has added 
a poetry of her own. Where most writers bully, 
command or cajole their readers into suspending 
disbelief, Mlle. de Vilmorin secured my com- 
plicity from the first page, firstly because I love 
to indulge in such intellectual conspiracy, but 
most of all because she had succeeded in making 
this common art-form a quite singular vehicle 
for her imagination. fulietta is not going to save 
the French novel any more than Doting will 
save the English. But it is as perfect in its way 
as is in a way not so very dissimilar Zuleikd 
Dobson. 
ARTHUR CALDER-MARSHALL 
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CRITIC ON THE HEARTH = 
Weekly comments on B.B.C. programmes by independent contributors . 
TELEVISION possibly less dilettante 


Personal Appearances 


DISCUSSING VIEWERS’ PREFERENCES, on which 
he is as nearly an authority an anyone dare 
claim to be, Robert Silvey presented himself to 
better effect than he did his case for accepting 
the view that audience research statistics are 
rooted in constants in human nature. He has not 
finally succeeded in convincing some people that 
his job really exists. He himself certainly does 
exist in his television appearances, a steady- 
minded performer who bears conviction right up 
to the barricades of scepticism. Like the weather, 
which often defies the prophetic assurance of 
meteorologists, mental climate has its imponder- 
ables, as susceptible to the headlines of tomorrow 
as today’s absence of them. Probably for many 
viewers Cecil Madden’s contribution to the dis- 
cussion was the more helpful because he did not 
try to prove anything. The critics who made 
up the foursome added little to the give-and- 
take of the programme, though perhaps the side 
owes them a. hand for demonstrating that 
garrulity is not one of its sins. There should be 
more round-table talks about television by the 
men and women who are professionally engaged 
in it. Its social impact is so potent that they 


and their viewers cannot be too oftem or 
company. 


too intimately in one another’s 


Sir Thomas Beecham in ‘ The Conductor Speaks’ 


The outstanding ‘ personal appearance’ pro- 
gramme of the fortnight was Sir Thomas 
Beecham conducting the Royal Philharmonic 
Orchestra, a television event in its own right, 
apart from the rarity of Sir Thomas being’ per- 
suaded No confront the public outside a concert 
hall. Behind him, as he gave his preamble talks, 
were his musicians, their faces frequently light- 
ing up at his quips and sallies at us, the audience. 
In front of him there must have been many 
who were startled as well as amused by the like- 
ness of his speech cadences to those of Gillie 
Potter reproving this England. Sir Thomas’ 
porcupine touchiness has long gone before him 
as part of a formidable reputation. What has 
not is his endearing sparkle in the eye. ‘ Paints, 
too’, murmured Whistler when the varied talents 


of a Royal Academician had bzen named in. 


conversation. _The comparable reminder has 
never been necessary in any discussion of the 


character of Beecham. 
Yet when he turned to 
the players after his far 
from paresthetical in- 
troductions to the pieces 
he had ordained that we 
should hear, we were 
astonished all over again 
by his power of making 
himself essential not 
only to the orchestra but 
to the music. The doyen 
of English music critics 
recently spoke his mind 
about conductors whose 
personalities intervene 
too masterfully between 
composer and audience. 
What he said no doubt 
needed saying. Viewers 
have now been reassured 
about one great con- 
temporary conductor, 
that, without surrender- 
ing his title to be as 
masterful as only he 
knows how, he respects 
his composers and is not 
so contemptuous of his 
audiences as his reputation has 
sometimes implied. 

Two other solo performances 
pleasurably recalled were those of 
Margaret Rawlings and Godfrey 
Tearle, the latter making his 
second television appearance in 
about a month and making it as 
effectively as before. Being tele- 
vised often involves tensions in 
the personality which only good 
acting can conceal. Sir Godfrey 
relaxes us as well as himself and 
for that we can be grateful, for 
we, the viewers, are capable of 
receiving the tensions and of 
being made uncomfortable by 
them. 

Margaret _ Rawlings’ poetry 
recital was full of sensibility and 
technical excellence, more com- 
pletely expressed in MHardy’s 


ballad of female ruin than in 


Racing at Kempton Park, 


‘A Man’s World’, televised from the Royal Festival Hall on May 5. On 
the right, Roger Bannister, Wilfred Wooller, John Arlott, and Denis 
Compton show clothes styles designed by the Men’s Fashion Council 


televised on May 10: 
Handicap stakes 


sacs 


‘Browning’s soliloquy, into which she tried to put 


a shade too much impersonation. But her con- 
tribution to television’s latest enjoyments was 
real enough. Of a different order, and no less 
competent, was Harold Hobson’s prefatory task 
before the curtain went up on the first instal- 
ment of ‘Back to Methuselah’. Undoubtedly 
he succeeded in disarming the doubts of numer- 
ous viewers who were prepared to be bored or 
not to view at all. It was done by no manner of 
guile or abstruse argument but by a clear, direct 
statement of what the play is about. What result 
in persuasion he may have achieved does not 
matter here. The manner was first-rate. 
According to Radio Times, ‘celebrities of 
sport, stage, screen and radio’ were to take part 
in the programme called ‘A Man’s World’, in 
which we were required to look at new masculine 
clothes styles devised by the Men’s Fashion 
Council. The announcement doubtless whetted 


. the appetites of many viewers, not all of whom 


will have agreed. that their highest hopes of an 
entertaining half-hour were granted. Not to beat 


J. Sirett on ‘ Durante’ winning the Great Jubilee 
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-about the bush, this was a dull business, 
whether from lack of material or of producing 
ingenuity it was hard to say. James Laver, an 
excellent after-dinner speaker and an authority 
on men’s fashions, evidently could discover no 
fount of inspiration in this occasion, and Leslie 
Mitchell, after one or two unrewarding inter- 
views, began to wear the look of a seriously 
frustrated man. The thing lacked spirit, which is 
perhaps not to be wondered at, considering the 
price of a new suit now. 

: REGINALD POUND 


BROADCAST DRAMA 
Saints, Sinners and Sages 


WHILE LISTENING to the second part of a 
gallantly compressed version of ‘The Old 
_ Curiosity Shop” (Home), I heard suddenly the 
phrase for S. Potter’s ‘Lifemanship Lectures ’. 
I.am not sure whether this redoubtable academic 
figure will object to a word from Mrs. (Wax- 
~work) Jarley. We must risk it, for she has said 
the right thing: ‘It’s calm and classical. No 
low beatings and knockings about, no jokings and 
squeakings like your precious Punches . . 2’ 


(There quotation must end; the second half of _ 


Mrs. Jarley’s remarks seems hardly apt). 

The latest Lectures (Third)—notes on Busi- 
nessmanship and Carmanship—fully mapped 
their intricate subjects, though I suggest to S. 
Potter that in J. Priestley’s volume, Delight 
(page 154), he will find a helpful word on 
Chairmanship. Mr. Potter’s deprecating but 
efficient approach, with its calculated ‘ throw- 
away’ inflections, is carefully fitted to what the 
lecturer calls ‘ the typical family audience of the 
Third Programme’. Behind him is that protean 
quartet from Yeovil: equally calm and classical 
_whether the theme is Carmanship, largely the art 
- of ‘stealing the crown of the road without being 

an absolute hog’; the Beastly Passenger Ploy; or 
—in Committeeship—the Mona Lisa Ploy. 
Diving hastily into Criticship, and using the 
Transferred Phrase Gambit, I observe again the 
absence of ‘low beatings and knockings about’, 
and the subtlety of D. Cleverdon in supervising 
this radiogenic tour of the Potteries. 

Little else this week has been calm and 
classical. I enjoyed most the twenty minutes of 
“St. Piran and the Visitation’ (Home), Quiller- 
Couch’s chuckling anecdote of the idle saint who 
lost his church in the sand. The scene is Cornish, 
but the atmosphere is Irish: St. Piran talks like 
someone out of O’Casey. Harry Hutchinson did 
it with zeal, though I missed the flavour, the 
truest accentuation, of the passage in which 
Piran musters the roll of the Cornish saints. 
That is something to be lingered over. Some 
nights before this Mr. Hutchinson had turned 
up in Walter Macken’s Galway tenement play, 
*“Mungo’s Mansion’ (Home), which is neither 
calm nor classical, but a mill-race of Irish speech. 
Its daarlin’ man, a crippled stevedore, can get 
into a royal and comic rage on the second floor, 
while there is tragedy above him. The per- 
formance, on the air, was far too noisy, but at 
least the noises, ‘ jokings and squeakings ’, were 
recognisably and exuberantly Irish. 

In the matter of accents, Terence Tiller’s ‘ The 
Conscience of the King’ (Third) proved to us 
that Shakespeare—represented sturdily by Ian 
Catford—spoke with a voice like the tones of St. 
John Ervine and John Laurie blent in one red 
burial with Churdles Ash and a note of Cock- 
ney. This presumably Elizabethan speech rather 
diverted attention from Mr. Tiller’s packed and 
erudite debate on Lear’s Fool (the conscience 
of his King). The ghost of Shakespeare himself 
arrived to help the argument in a B.B.C. studio. 

_ From my lecture notes I extract now one phrase. 
‘Are “ Tray, Blanch, and Sweetheart ” Goneril, 
Regan, and Cordelia in that order?’ asked 
someone, and I felt sadly that only S. Potter 
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could give the right reply. But it was a stimu- 
lating hour. 

From the rest of a week’s mixed Listening I 
remember. Hermione Gingold as Mother in 
“Home at Eight’ (which keeps it up). Receiving 
“a lovely pair of alligator shoes for Mother’, 
she murmured in a sinister drawl that this was 
just what her alligator needed. Dorothy Johnson’s 
“Master of the House’ (Third) glanced moodily 
at the uncomfortable domestic life of the 
Medicis ( You don’t know what it is to be low 
in your feelings’, as Mrs: Jarley said), with 
Anthony Jacobs in a varied and strenuous per- 
formance of Lorenzo. It was calmer at Hamp- 
stead in the linked period playlets that Ronald 
Adam called ‘A Wind on the Heath’ (Home); 
Gladys Young moved through the years as a 
kind of Eternal Lodger. And in a disarming 
episode, ‘ The Case of the Clean Sweep’ (Light), 
we were again on P.C. 49’s beat, with Brian 
Reece as Hendon’s pride, and Harry Hutchinson 
—the actor of the week—purring in from across 
the road. 


J. C. TREwIN 


THE SPOKEN WORD 


The Human Element 


THERE ARE BROADCASTERS who stand in their 
own light, some because their script is inferior to 
their delivery, others because their delivery is 
inferior to their script. In earlier days John 
Betjeman belonged, I think, to the latter class: 
he was always a respectable broadcaster, but his 
admirable scripts would have been the better for 
a better one. Nowadays, however, the speaker is 
on equal terms with the writer, and his impres- 
sion of William Morris’ Kelmscott Manor, the 
first of three talks on ‘ Landscapes with Houses ’, 
was altogether delightful, the more so for me 
that I had been there in the flesh five days before 
and so was able to appreciate how exactly he con- 
jured up both the local and the human spirit of 
the place. 

The human element in Alfred de Musset’s ‘La 
Nuit de Décembre’ is of different kind and I 
must confess that I find it difficult not to be a 
little irritated by the misery which he expresses 
so lavishly in this poem. If we compare him with 
his contemporary Leopardi, the reason. for this 
irritation becomes apparent, for Leopardi’s deep 
melancholy is free from the taint of self-pity. 
But there is no denying that ‘La Nuit de 
Décembre’ is a beautiful poem in which the 


_ recurrent appearance of the black-cloaked figure 


has the hypnotic effect of a refrain. The poem 
was given in French in a recording of Julien 
Bertheau after Norman Cameron’s translation 
had been read by Robert Eddison. This English 
version seems to me extraordinarily good: it is 
a close translation not only of the words but, a 
much more difficult task, of the original mood. 
Robert Eddison read it with all the emotion re- 
quired and, thank Heaven, no more. 

For his ‘ Time for Verse’ last week Patric 
Dickinson gave a carefully chosen selection from 
Norman Ault’s Elizabethan Lyrics. It was a 
happy blend of grave and gay, familiar and un- 
familiar, and the sense of unity in diversity given 
by its single period was enhanced by the fact 
that there was only one reader, Carleton Hobbs. 
None better-could have been chosen. His reading 
gives the same kind of pleasure as the playing of 
a fine pianist. The mood of each poem has been 
carefuliy studied; there are no tricks or manner- 
isms, no over-emphasis, and the extraordinary 
clearness of his articulation is neither pedantic 
nor meticulous. Programme and reading, in 
fact, was completely enjoyable. 

I heard only the second of Herbert Read’s two 
talks on ‘ The Art of Art Criticism’. In this he 
pointed out that the methods of art criticism 
used by such critics as Pater, Ruskin, Baudelaire, 
Fromentin, are not applicable to certain types of 
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present-day art. As usual when Mr. Read broad- 
casts, the talk was full of stimulating ideas 
Admirably expressed. I would have. liked to know 
who translated the excerpts from Baudelaire and 
Fromentin and the highly interesting one from 
Malraux into fine English prose: 

I was delighted with the firm line taken by 
Christopher Strachey with the electronic com- 
puter in an interesting ‘Science Survey’ talk 
called ‘Control without Men’. Too many 
scientists are inclined to humour the creature’s 
claim to graduate as homo sapiens; but Mr. 
Strachey is less impressed than they are by its 
ability to play noughts-and-crosses and an in- 
different game of draughts or even by its superior 
gift for rapid and complicated calculations. Until 
it can show rather more originality and initiative 
it must remain in statu mechanico. The Ameri- 
cans’ claim to be human must, on the other hand, 
be allowed and Max Lerner was interesting and 
enlightening in his talk on ‘The American 
Character ’, To the English ear American broad- 
casters too often employ a depressingly mono- 
tonous tone. Not so Mr. Lerner. There is a 
pleasant variety in his voice which adds greatly 
to the English listener’s enjoyment. 

MarTIN ARMSTRONG 


BROADCAST MUSIC 


The Bostonians 


THE THIRD PROGRAMME opened its annual tour 
of the Music Festivals, with which it both com- 
pensates and tantalises the currency-bound, with 
a visit to Paris, where at the moment the art 
of the twentieth century is being exposed to view 
and hearing. The Boston Symphony Orchestra 
led the way. As always happens when we hear 
one of the great American orchestras, our ears 
were so ravished with lovely sounds, with 
string-tone sweet and firm, with wood-wind 
playing of a wonderful steadiness and precision 
and with noble brass and nimble percussion, that 
criticism is inclined to stand mute in admiration 
of the performance. 

-English music had the honour, through a last- 
minute change in the programme, of first place 
in the concert. Vaughan Williams’ Tallis Fan- 
tasia served to show off the beautiful quality of 
the string-playing. But criticism cannot be silent 
in the presence of an interpretation, as distinct 
from the technical performance, that so deeply 
violated the spirit of the music. What we heard 
was not the meditation of a religious mind upon 
a solemn melody, but a slick and over-nuanced 
exhibition of virtuosity. 

No such considerations intervened between us 
and our enjoyment of the performances of Mil- 
haud’s ‘ Protée’ Suite and Schuman’s Third 
Symphony. Milhaud’s music is always enter- 
taining and when it is well played, its shallow- 
ness hardly matters. The American composer’s 
Symphony is an effective essay in an eclectic 
style, but I fear that even the addition of another 
‘n’ to his name wouldn’t make it a good 
symphony. 

The performance of ‘ Le Sacre du Printemps’ 
was the great event. For here was a masterpiece 
which certainly lends itself to virtuoso perform- 
ance, directed by the conductor of its disastrous 
début. Paris made amiends the other night for 
its former rudeness; but then I very much doubt 
whether the performances of 1913 even remotely 
approached the perfection which M. Monteux 
and the orchestra attained last week. Only I felt 
at times, especially in the final ecstatic dance, 
some lack of impetus to carry over the jagged 
edges of the metre and give it the coherence of a 
torrential rhythm sweeping all before it. But 
perhaps this marvellously lucid performance, in 
which the wind-players accomplished almost 
incredible feats, constituted a criticism of the 
music of the ‘Danse sacrale’. One has come to 
suspect it of failing to accomplish what it sets 
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Anglo-franian Oil Company 
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WINDOW ON THE FUTURE 


A great new oil refinery with a projected capacity 
of 4,000,000 tons a year is being erected by Anglo- 
Iranian on the coast of Kent, -at a cost of some 
£40,000,000. By 1953 the Company’s four home 
refineries will have a total annual output of 10,500,000 
tons—the largest contribution to the country’s planned 
refining capacity of 26,000,000 tons. 


In many, other countries the refineries operated by 


Anglo-Iranian and its associated companies are 
increasingly contributing to the world’s supply of 
petroleum products. 


THE BP SHIELD IS THE SYMBOL OF THE WORLD-WIDE ORGANISATION 
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Beer costs quite a bit. But it would cost even more if it weren’t 
for refrigeration ! 

For beer needs yeast to ferment it. And luckily the brewer 
can use the same yeast again and again — if the yeast works 
only when it has work to do. So he keeps his yeast inactive 
between-times by storing it in a chill room at 36-40°F. Re- 
frigeration solves the brewer’s problem. And many other 
people’s problems too! 


If you’ve a cooling problem, consult 


FRIGIDAIRE 


Regd. Trademark 


the experts in refrigeration: 


commercial, industrial, medical and household 


FRIGIDAIRE DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS LIMITED 


“4 
Stag Lane, Kingsbury, London, N.W.9. Telephone: COLindale 6541 : 
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out to do, and its failure, which may be 
obscured by less precise playing, stood revealed in 
this brilliant light. 

Our own B.B.C. Orchestra showed up poorly 
beside the American visitors in a concert of 
Sibelius’ music. There were too many ragged 
chords and too much unsteady tone from the 
wood-wind. None theless Sir Ma'colm Sargent 
gave a stirring and dramatic account of the 
Second Symphony. He was less successful with 
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the Seventh, which needs more attention to its 
over-all organisation. Max Rostal, in the Violin 
Concerto, seemed to me lacking in the warmth of 
expression required for this romantic work and 
found some passages difficult to play with the 
appearance of ease which is virtuosity’s reward. 

Dallapiccola’s ‘ Volo di Notte’ was interesting 
in its use of a contemporary subject for opera. 
The libretto is an amazingly skilful adaptation of 
de Saint-Exupéry’s sensitive and analytical 
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nouvelle, and the music gave one the sense of 
excitement and urgency, as well as wonderfully 
clever impressions (not imitations) of the sound 
of aircraft, telegraph-transmitter, and so on. 
There are, perhaps, too many minor characters 
for effective radio—‘Il Prigioniero’ had the 
advantage of it there, and also in the greater 
credibility of its theme—but I found it both 
moving and beautiful. 
DYNELEY HUSSEY 


Rubbra’s Recent Chamber Music 


By 


WILFRID MELLERS 


~ The first broadcast of Rubbra’s new String Quartet will be given at 7.30 p.m. on Thursday, May 22. 
broadcast at 9.15 p.m. on Wednesday, May 21 (both Home Service) 


His Fifth Symphony will be 


NTIL quite recently it would have 

been true to say that the essence of 

Rubbra’s work consisted in his sym- 

phonies and in his choral music, the 
latter being ancillary to, and in a profound 
sense connected with, the symphonies. For if 
in his vocal music he has achieved a contem- 
porary reinterpretation of techniques deriving 
from the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, in his 
symphonies he has striven to create works on 
a large scale which derive, monistically, from 
lyrical melody, rather than from the dualistic 
oppositions of key and motive typical of the 
Beethovenian symphony. As an English com- 
poser, with a deeply religious mind and a vocal 
rather than instrumental heritage, he has created 
works which are genuinely symphonic and at the 
same time not opposed to the principles of vocal 
polyphony. This is a very different matter from 
writing vocal polyphony scored for instruments; 
for if the symphony has to be rethought in 
lyrical rather than dramatic terms, vocal poly- 
phony in its turn has to acquire a long-range 
harmonic and tonal architecture. 

Rubbra has worked with such single-minded 
devotion towards the solution of this technical 
problem, which is also a spiritual problem, that 
he has tended to regard other media as relatively 
insignificant. None of the early chamber works 
is comparable in imaginative power or technical 

‘assurance with a contemporary choral work such 
as the ‘ Five Motets’. And after his triumphant 
assertion of maturity in the First Symphony of 
1937, it is significant that Rubbra virtually aban- 
doned chamber music for ten years, producing 
the first four symphonies in sequence, inter- 
spersed with a few minor choral pieces. , 

One of Rubbra’s earliest chamber works—the 
Fantasia for two violins and piano—is especially 
interesting with reference to his later develop- 
ment. It is conceived in the manner of a trio 
sonata, but differs from the classical form in 
that it is not sectional and episodic. It seeks 
for a continuous lyrical germination and evolu- 
tion from a single melodic idea; and it fails, 
partly because the theme has not enough intensity 
to encourage it to proliferate into subsidiary but 
related melodies; and partly because the con- 
tinuity of the texture and rhythm palls in the 
unchanging tone colour of violins and piano. 
Indeed, perhaps one might say that while the 
piece intends to be a texture continuous and 
evolutionary “it succeeds only in being continu- 
ous. It bores because the seeds fail to germinate. 
Seeds, as such, are much of a muchness. One 
needs to be aware, from the’ start, of the magical 
promise of renewal which is inherent in them. 

Yet historically this Fantasia is of some im- 
portance, for so far as I am aware it is Rubbra’s 
first, intuitive attempt to use the technique 
which he so splendidly exploits in his sym- 
phonies. Here, in the symphonies, the seeds have 
all the mystery and intensity of creation within 
them; there never was music to whose develop- 


ment the overworked metaphor ‘ organic’ could 
be more appropriately applied. Moreover, the 
varied palette of the orchestra means that the 
continuity of the lines can be preserved without 


the nervously exhaysting monotony of tone, 


colour which we noticed in the Fantasia. It is 
true that Rubbra’s earlier symphonies have 
often been considered drab and orchestrally un- 
exciting. Yet to condemn them on those grounds 
is to fail to see how inseparable is his kind of 
orchestration feom the formal and textural prob- 
lem he has set himself. Whatever qualifications 
one may make about the first four symphonies, 
there can be no question that in the Fifth he 
has solved the problem consummately. In my 


“view he has placed himself among the major 


European composers of our time. 

Of recent years Rubbra has turned again to 
the composition of chamber music, possibly in 
the first place for fortuitous reasons. In view 
of a forthcoming performance he decided to 
revise his first String Quartet and, during the 
process of revision, came to the conclusion that 
the last movement would have to be completely 
rewritten. For the original movement he sub- 
stituted a new piece of a different calibre and, in 
a sense, in a different style, so that it does not 
sound entirely convincing as a sequel to the 
slow movement’s exotic lament. This renewed 
interest in chamber music was encouraged 
during the period of Rubbra’s war service. Play- 
ing in a piano trio, it was natural that he should 
have felt impelled to write works for his col- 
leagues to perform. The noble Cello Sonata 
was the immediate fruit of this association; it 
was followed in 1950 by the Piano Trio. 

In these works, the vitality of the melodic ideas 
is sufficient to ensure that continuity of texture 
shall be synonymous with emotional growth. 
Particularly in the Trio, in which all the move- 
ments are derived from the same thematic seed, 
Rubbra has achieved a concentration of sym- 
phonic expansiveness—a true chamber-music 
style which remains broad and symphonic in 
effect. Even the recorder piece, ‘ Meditazioni 
sopra Coeurs Désolés’, which Rubbra wrote 
about the same time for Carl Dolmetsch, though 
small in size and scope, is not little in effect. 
Evolutionary variation, flowing lyricism, new 
melodic derivations in contrasting rhythms, 
warm spacing of the harmony—all the features 
of the mature Rubbra symphony occur, as it 
were, in lucid microcosm. 

Of all these recent chamber works, however, 
the new String Quartet in E flat, Op. 73, most 
challenges comparison in scope and power with 
the Fifth Symphony. The first movement is 
one of the most closely reasoned and emotionally 
logical examples of Rubbra’s lyrically germinat- 
ing style: the long cantabile melodies grow 
from the little opening semitonal figure and its 
inversion. The pulse of the music slows down 
and broadens, until the semitonal figure appears 
in an intensified form in quaver triplets, with a 


catch in the breath after the second quaver of 
each group of three, the rising semitone now 
being chromatically altered to-a tone in the 
descent. Out of this grows the second subject, 
an unassuming lyrical tune hovering between 
B minor and D major; its diatonic and metrical 
innocence is somewhat belied by a falling 
arpeggio passage built on the diminished seventh 
chord. In the development this serenely intense 
melody is combined with a 6/8 derivation of the 
first subject. 

The second movement, vivace assai, is in D 
major: modulation to the key a semitone below 
the tonic is a highly characteristic transition in 
Rubbra’s music, perhaps because it is easily 
suggested by linear movement. Rubbra calls this 
movement Scherzo polimetrico, and it is less 
obviously symphonic in style than the first 
movement, since its metrical complexities could 
be realised only in the linear texture of the 
string quartet. Such rhythmic independence has 
its roots in the melodic rather than harmonic 
rhythm of sixteenth-century polyphony, and 
might even be said to recall the abstruser 
metrical puzzles of the fourteenth century. The 
bar lines in the four parts seldom coincide; 
and the texture is further complicated by cross 
rhythms of 3/4 against 6/8, by duple rhythms 
against triple, and by syncopations which negate 
such significance as the erratic bar-lines might 
seem to have. Contrapuntal inversions of the 
dancing scale theme are highly ingenious. Yet 
the effect of the music is the reverse of scholastic; 
the rhythms create a spontaneous, lilting-flow, a 
spiritual, rather than earthy, ecstasy. - 

The scherzo concludes with four hammered, 
repeated Ds. These provide a transition to the 
opening of the ,slow movement, a Cavatina, 
which is as simple as the Scherzo is, on paper, 
complex. The three repeated crotchets and the 
interval of the falling fourth dominate this 
movement, which opens in the Aeolian mode 
transposed. Music of such spiritual serenity is 
rare indeed in the twentieth century; and its 
moving quality depends on the fact that 
Rubbra achieves a completely new sound— 
through the flexibility of his transitions—out 
of a harmonic dialect of reactionary simplicity. 
The Cavatina ends with a cadence in E major, 
which is followed without break by the final 
allegro in E flat minor—the key a semitone 
lower, the same relation as that existing between 
the first movement and the scherzo. The texture 
is again contrapuntal, and a semitonal motive, 
similar to that of the first movement, increas- 
ingly dominates the development. Subsidiary 
themes grow from the initial motive, until the 
movement and the work are consummated by 
the introduction, within the counterpoint, of 
a chorale-like melody in the Dorian mode trans- 
posed. This is “a device which is typical of 
Rubbra’s symphonic finales; it is also a mag- 
nificently effective piece of writing for the string 
quartet. 
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|| | How long shall | 
have to wait for 
an AB FIRE? 


x 


L, 
Hiipyey 


Ml, — 


Well, madam, if I may give you a tip, 


Old Gadde 46 Etow, OLA O Rte ees I should order rightaway. You will then have it in 


Old wood to burn. Old wine to drink. And 
let us add—old shoes to wear. But they 
must beshoesthathaditinthemto growold. 


time to put in when you have finished with fires. 


Too many people delay until Autumn, when 


there is always a waiting list. I’ve sold hundreds 


Lotus Veldtschoen shoes will be the pos- ze : j 
of A.B. Fires through recommendation because 


session of years. Watch them take the 
polish and, mingling it with the stains of 
earth and weather, acquire the complexion 
of an old violin. 


Iwon’t put my customers 


off with second best... 


but do place your order rightaway... 


LOTUS Veldtschoen Thank you, madam. 


The Open fire which need never go out. (() HH 
THE MOST FAMOUS SHOE IN THE WORLD Burns all fuels including coal dust. Burns less g | 
g 


; ; fuel than ordinary grates. Makes the most of the 
GUARANTEED ye Ben nOOs indifferent fuels we get these days. Makes sure 


LOTUS LTD « STAFFORD of a comfortable room to come down to every ; 
> morning. Provides constant hot water if fire- BRIE 
place fitted with back boiler. Seven wipe-clean 
_t| colours to choose from. Prices from £4. 14.0. 


Write today for illustrated leaflet and name of your nearest distributor. 


FEDERATED SALES LIMITED, (Dept. M4) 4, STRATFORD PLACE, LONDON, W.1 


Unruflled se» Silvifix Hair Cream will keep 


your hair under perfect control — even in life’s most strenu- y 


ous moments. And without gumming or greasiness! Highly 


concentrated, a jar of Silvifix lasts 3 to 4 times as long as other 


dressings. Silvifix is made for those who prefer something 


just a little better than the ordinary. 


4/6 ajar, including tax. 
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A} 
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f 
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For extra pleasure and satisfaction— 


CHURCHMAN’S No.l 


the 15-minute cigarette 
C.16D* 
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. _ Broadcast Suggestions for the Housewife 


CHOCOLATE CREAM 


THE INGREDIENTS for four people are: 
1 pint of milk 
2-oz. bar sweetened plain chocolate 
1 oz. of sweetened chocolate powder 
~ 3 oz. of cornflour 
oz. of sugar 
scant teaspoon of powdered. eelatine 
2 drops of vanilla essence 
pinch of salt 
a small knob of butter 
Scald the milk with the chocolate dn a double 
cooker, and add the sugar. Mix the sweetened 
chocolate powder and cornflour to a smooth 
paste with a little black coffee or milk, add this 
to the boiling milk and stir until it thickens. 
If time permits, cook and stir for 5-10 minutes; 
the long cooking and stirring gives the cream 
a velvety smoothness and a delicious flavour. 
' Remove the pan from the heat, add the pow- 
dered gelatine which has been soaked in a little 
cold water, the vanilla essence, salt, and a knob 
- of butter. Whisk well for five minutes. 
Pour the cream into a glass dish, and leave to 
set in the refrigerator or a cool place. It should 
served really cold.. Serve, separately, marsh- 
mallow mint sauce and sponge fingers. 
For the marshmallow mint sauce you need: 
1 oz. of sugar 
1 tablespoon of cold water 
4 marshmallows 
% egg white 
green colouring 
1 drop of peppermint essence 


Boil the sugar and water for two minutes. Ads 


died 


1 


the marshmallows, cut into small pieces (using 
scissors), and then-ddd gradually to the egg véhite 
which has been beaten until stiff. Flavour (with 
care, because some peppermint essences are 
stronger than others), colour, chill, and serve in 
a, sauceboat. Take care the sugar and water does 
not burn or evaporate. This is as good as choco- 
late peppermint creams. 
CHRISTINE ANDREWS 


SAVOURY ‘DUCKS’ 


These ‘ ducks’ gently cooked-really are delicious, 
and here are the ingredients: 

13 lb. of sheep’s fry 

$ Ib. of lights 

3 lb. of breadcrumbs 

3 medium-sized onions 

a little sage 


> pepper and salt 


stock 


Simmer the lights very gently for half-an-hour. 
Cool, and then mince. Add the seasoning. Make 
into ‘ ducks’. Add the stock. Cover with greased 
paper, and cook for 40 minutes. They need to 
be packed closely togéther in the tin. 

And here is the recipé for malt loaf: 

8 oz. of self-raising flour 

3 oz. of dried fruit 

4 teaspoon of bicarbonate of soda 

2 good tablespoons of malt extract 

2 good tablespoons of syrup or treacle 
pinch of salt 


1 egg ' 
about $ teacup. of milk 


Mix the dry ingredients, then add the fruit, 
malt, and syrup. Add the milk to the beaten 
egg, and add to the mixture to form a thick 
batter, using more milk if needed. Pour into a 
well greased loaf tin. Bake for 1 hour in a 
moderate oven. Cut the next day. 

ANN Harpy 


Notes on Contributors 


Max LERNER (page 775): American journalist 
and radio commentator; an editorial director 
of P.M., 1943-48; Professor of Political 
Science at Williams College, Massachusetts, 
1938-43; an editor of The Nation, 1936-38 


Lorp BirRDWooD (page 777): served in Indian 
Army until 1945; recently revisited India and 
Pakistan; author of A Continent Experiments 


LEONARD CONSTANTINE (page 783): Minister 
of Norbury Methodist Church, London: 
returned to England in 1950 after nineteen 
years in China 


ELLIOTT KENDALL (page 783): Methodist mis- 
sionary in China, 1939-51: spent his last 
three years there in Yunnan 


RENFORD BAMBROUGH (page 789): Fellow of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge; editor of The 
Cambridge Review 


GEORGE GOYDER (page 790): managing director 
of paper firm; war-time manager of News 
Print Supply Company; author of The Future 
of Private Enterprise 
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Prizes (for the first three correct solutions opened) : 


Quotagrams—II. 


By Zander 


Book tokens, 


value 30s., 21s., and 12s. 6d. respectively 


A Closing date: First post on Thursday, May 22 


Each asterisked clue is a rearrangement (with new punc- 
tuation) of the letters of a quotation, usually-a_ complete 
line of verse. (1A, and 24 are incomplete lines, and 
21A is from a prose passage from Shakespeare). In every 
verse ‘ quotagram’, the metre of the original remains 
unchanged, and the author is given. 


Fs EB i Ri Fs Pe 
Cs BE Ee 


Peres tert r steer riteetreens 


ADDRESS......-00000++ 


3 


Perret rrrrreereerr 


A significant word from each correct quotation is to be 
entered in the diagram. Remaining clues are normal. 
| The 32 unchecked letters in the diagram could be 
arranged so as to make the letters of the following (vaguely 
apposite) message: 


HI, CAN A LINE BEAT YOU? NO, PEER IN 
BETWEEN. 

CLUES—ACROSS 
+7 Til rumours fade, and stammering quips’. . . 


(Milton, * P.L.’) (S 
*5, Bill Corn, son of a market-madden’d Saracen (Keats) 


(7). 
9. Wicked spirit, 
stake (6). 
11. It’s bound to skid back (4). 
18. It’s bound to lose freshness in captivity (7). 
*14. The posh new cars pass, rolling by (Tennyson) (4). 
*15. Dead, enwrapped in holy lining (E. A. Poe) (6), 
*16. A racing shoe, one end cut_off (Wordsworth) (6). 
18. Secure except for the bolt (3). 
*19. Far overnight I rove on; I must die (Pope) (3). 
*21. A postman? O, tedious duty! (Shakespeare, 
© Macbeth ”) (3). 
22. The Endor outrigger! (6). 
*24, Addenda, boy? What Ministry? (J. E. Flecker) (6). 
*26. It’s Harry’s rotten tangerine tarts (R. Crashaw) (6). 
29. Ascetic Jew, sibilant once, but not now (6). 
*31. I was a madman, toughest of our hens! (¢Shake- 
speare, ‘M.N.D.’) (3). 
*32. As Ray wants toil, so Kim gets bubble-gum (R. 
Burns) - (3). 
33. As often as Horatius turned back in terror (3). 
*34. Oh my! Touch Tom in this half-hearted fashion? 
(Shakespeare, ‘ J. Caesar ’) (6). 
#35. Of chorus blowing very hard (Sir W. Scott) (6). 
#88. So awful that the terror show’d its tooth (Shake- 
speare, ‘ J. Caesar ’) (4). 
39. I partly protect a member alien to disorder (7). 
40. Dan’s like muslin (4). 
41. Here’s the thing; step in; travel back (6). 
*42. Sniff seedy codfish, Nero WSS: Gilbert, 
Mikado”) (7). 
*43. We end, at least, in awe of hags (A. Cunningham) (5S). 


: DOWN 

*1, And plunges tiepins in the bats (Tennyson) (7). 
2. Negro with no head for the pulpit (4). 

#3. Had=no hands, no sails (Shakespeare, ‘ Hamlet ’) (6). 
*4, Oft alert in shady reed (Longfellow) (5) 

#5. I ride, fresh as Attlee (M, Arnold) ©. 


with a chaser to follow. Spit on a 


“The 


6. Where loaded shells are laid (6). 

*7, Here was ‘ Rose’, a tanker (Shelley) (6). 

*8. Hart to Satyr answeyjng (Wordsworth) (5). 

10. This shoal of fishes rises to duck a copper cup (3). 

12. Almost bloodthirsty, like a snake (7), 

17. He makes an -upward jab, and 
chap! (7). 

18. I shall be in the relief—sheer influence! (4). 

20. Chief vizier, but could have put in for a priest (3). 

21. About half a gallon more? That’s awkward (4). 

23. A bit of chewed-up rubbish (3). 

*25. Set the tank to shoreward (C. Kingsley) (7). 

*2%7, Pa Otto held a grey rat on the plate (Shakespeare, 
“M. of Venice ’) (6). 

28. Let’s go up this way—oh yes, here are the brutish 
men (6). 

*29. Green grows the holm-bough; Homer, write! (Milton) 
6) 


there’s the next 


(6). 
*30. Chap hid when Santa shaved his beard (Coleridge) (6). 
*31..Mab has remained sad, shy of me (Tennyson) (5). 
*33. Damson tree, more trees between (Shelley) (5S). 
36. Ixion’s Indian bride (3). 
37. Blind otherwise, otherwise (4). 


Solution of No. 1,148 


Prizewinners: 
Ista prizes GJe=k. 
Titchmarsh (Edg- 
ware); 2nd prize: 
A. C.  Ruffhead 
(Rickmansworth) 


NOTES 
Formule for most of the problems set have already appéared 


in THe Listener: for the series in A.P., if one number is 
to be very small, the generators m:n must approximate to 
1 303:1 or 7.596:1, those used were 13:10, 38:5, 56:43, 61:8. 
For the triapgre es the small prime sides 13 and 17: were split 
into m+n 7+ 6 and 14 +3 giving mn = 42 for both. 

The anagrams were (1) DACTYL, (2) WADY, (4) 
TUZAS, (6) QUARTZ, (7) BLUE CATS, (8) JITTERS, 
(9) COVERACK, (10) NECK, (11) GAME, MEGA > (4) 
DAGH, _ (23) DUCK (24) KATY(DID), (27, | 33ac.) 
BATTED, (28) YACHT, (32, 57) DUMB ACTOR, (33) 
MARKED, (35) HANSOM, (42, 47) VICUNA, (43, 39) 
OFFDAYS, (44, 47) MITTEN, (45) ARCH, CHAR, ($4) 
FEY, and (56, 39) SCOFF. 
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Study at Home 
for a DEGREE! 


No matter what your position or prospects 
a University Degree is a good thing to have. 
You can obtain a London University Degree 
without going “into residence”’ or attending 
Jectures. It is necessary only to pass three 
(in some cases, two) exams. You can. do all 
your reading for these in your leisure hours 
with the experienced help of Wolsey Hall 
(founded 1894). Conducted by a staff of over 
100 Graduate Tutors. Wolsey Hal] Courses 
have enabled hundreds of men and women to 
acquire Degrees and thereby raise their status 


and their salaries. Write for PROSPECTUS 


from C. D. PARKER, M.A., LL.D.. Dept. FE85, 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 


UNIVERSITY, CIVIL SERVICE 
SIONAL EXAMINATIONS 


A Metropolitan College Modern Postal Course 
is the most efficient, the most economical, and 
the most convenient means of preparation for 
the General Certificate of Education examina- 
tion: B.Sc. Econ.; LL.B.; and other external 
London University Degrees. Civil Service, Local 
Government and Commercial Examinations, &c 

Also expert postal tuition for Prelim. Exams. 
and for the professional exams. in Accountancy, 
Secretaryship, Law, Sales Management, &c., 
and many intensely practical (non-exam.) 
courses in commercial subjects, 
More than 50,000 POST-WAR EXAM. SUCCESSES 

Guarantee of Coaching until Successful, 
Text-book lending library. .Moderate fees, 
payable by instalments. 

Write today for prospectus. sent FREE on 
request, mentioning exam. or subjects in 
which interested to the Secretary (D1/1). 


| METROPOLITAN COLLEGE 
= ST. ALBANS 
or call 30 Queen Victoria St., 


London, E.C.4. 


E LISTENER 


Your Continental Holiday starts in London 


The EPICUREAN 


An unforgettable experience which can- 
not fail.to give your holiday a flying 
start. 
between London and Paris in a truly 
Parisian atmosphere is included in the 
fare. 


Two people flying Air France, with no 
extras, no tips, and wonderful free meals 
and drinks, can enjoy up to 14 days 
abroad on their combined £50 currency 
allowance. Fares paid here. 


London: 52/54 Haymarket, S.W.1. 
Manchester; St. Peter’s Square. 


WITHIN THE £25 ALLOWANCE 


London—FParis Air Restaurant 


The finest champagne luncheon 


HOLIDAY SUGGESTIONS 


Paris, The Epicurean £15. 
Paris, Excursions from £10. 10. 0 
Nice, Night Flights £25. 0.0 
Dinard & Deauville £12. 
Palma, Majorca £48. 
La Baule £16. 


Geneva 
Vienna 
Zurich 
Milan 


16.0 Rome 


Your Travel Agent will give you the best advice 


AIR FRANCE 


The 4-Engine Service 


WHI. 4455 . Glasgow: 33 Renfield St. 
CEN. 8071/2 . Birmingham; Civic Centre. 


Services from Birmingham and ~- 
Manchester ape slightly more 


Barcelona £44. 
£31, 
£51. 
£32. 
£45. 
£59. 


Mid. 


10.0 
0.0 
19.0 
19.0 
5.0 
3.0 


CEN. 8054/5 
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The Magic Carpet 


Travel is made infinitely easier if 
you know Esperanto, the neutral 
international language which is 
simple to learn and yet fully 
effective. . The International 
Esperanto League has a world- 
wide network of Delegates, 
whose duty it- is to’ help 
members during visits and by 
correspondence. 


A complete Correspondence Course, 
including- textbook, dictionary and 
correction of exercises, costs only 10s. 


Send stamp for full particulars to: 


BRIFISH ESPERANTO ASSOCIATION 
Dept. L.32d, 140, Holland Park Avenue 
London W.11. 


A REAL KILT... 


.. for Town or Country 
wear is an essential item 
of the smart woman's 
wardrobe. 
Price £10 10 
Write for 
Tartan 
patterns 
post free. 


R. GC. LAWRIE LTD. 
Kilt Specialists 
62 Renfield St., Glasgow, C.2 


Subscribe Now for the Second 
London Printing 


Overt 4,000 authorities of international repute con- 
tribute to its thousands of beautifully printed and 
lavishly illustrated pages. Parents particularly will 
appreciate the tremendous value of such a complete 
authoritative work of reference and the advantages 
it can bring to their children. 


You can own the SECOND LONDON PRINTING 
by means of one of the simple monthly subscription 
methods. Send today for full details of the Britan- 
nica Ten Year Programme—the investment that 
pays continuous dividends. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA LTD. 
L3 Britannica House, Dean Street, London, W.1 
Please let me have complete details of the latest 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, including particulars of 
the Supplementary Services and the subscription 
methods of payment. 


Naim@rsvssc sce Sot RR PIL Win: NGca Rae RoE 


Address........ pidetied Comets rete Sone ER es % 


CeCe SHEET EOE TOT EHO SEH OHEL EF OET HOES TEESE E OS OEH OSE ES 


Poe eeereeroree 


Fill in and post today —————— — 


THE WORLD'S MOST FAMOUS WORK OF REFERENCE 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA 


May 15 1952 — 


Tuition by Post 


CORRESPONDENCE 
COLLEGE 


~ 
U.C.C., founded 1887, which is an 
Educational Trust, with a staff of highly 
qualified Tutors, offers expert and 
successful tuition for General Certif. of 
Education (London, Oxford, Cambridge, 
Northern, etc.), London University Inter. 
and Degree exams., Teaching Diplomas 
and Certificates, Law, Civil Service, 
Local Government, Professional Pre- 
liminary. Moderate fees; instalments. 
PROSPECTUS free from the Registrar, 
56 Burlington House, Cambridge. 


Be a Master 
of English 


You are judged by the way you speak 
and write. 

Improve your English quickly by post 
—the Regent way. Many studerits say 
that the moderate fee charged for the 
Effective English Course is the best 
investment they have ever made. The 
tuition is so planned that you make notice- 
able progress within a few hours. 


Write teday for a copy of 


“WORD MASTERY” 


Send a 24d. stamp today to The 
Regent .Institute (Dept. Z/391), Palace 
Gate, London, W.8, for an interesting 
15-Minute Test (with key) and “Word 
Mastery"”’ (an informative prospectus). 


THE POLYTECHNIC 
309 REGENT STREET, W.1 
Session 1952-3 


Enrolment can now be made for 
the following full-time courses :— 


(1) Preliminary and Final B.Sc. 
(Econ.), and Final B.Com.,_ 
of London University. 


(2) Commercial™Studies and 
Administration. 


(3) General Secretarial Studies. 


(4) Professional Course for 
Accountants. 


(5) Professional 
Statisticians. 


also i 

(6) A part-time course in Econo- 

Ge » mics of Labour and Industry. 
Enquiries and applications to the 

- Head of the School of Commerce, 
from whom a proses sts can be 
obtained. : 


Course for 


IT’S EASY TO TALK 
in a Foreign Language 
with 
MARLBOROUGH’'S 
Self-Taught. PHRASE BOOKS 


They provide words and phrases in 

a wide range of subjects together 

with the ENGLISH PHONETIC 
PRONUNCIATION 


IDEAL for TOURISTS & TRAVELLERS 


Obtainable in 37 languages 
from 3/6 each 

Write for list E. te the publishers: 

E. MARLBOROUGH & CO., LTD. 

13-16BRITTONST., LONDON, E.C.1 
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